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“The very best writers for children are engaged on | 
jt« staff, and the best of illustrations accompany its 
text.”—Commercial Bulletin, Boston, Massachusetts. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw Inuverraten Werxty ror Boys anp Girts. 


The current number of this most wide-awake and 
he althful of all the juvenile publications of the day 
is published Tuesday, September 4th, and will prove 
a source of unalloyed pleasure to the thousands of 
children for whom vacation ends on that day. 

Kirk Monrox’s new serial, “ Chrystal, Jack, & 
Co.,” now in its fourth chapter, affords the materi- 
al for a charming full front-page illustration by 
WELDON 

It is followed by “ President Tom,” an illus- 
trate story that will appeal dij ectly to the hearts 








of all school-Loys 

" An exquisite full page drawing of a bit of the 
Luxembourg Gardens of Pai is furnishes Leey C. 
LILLIE with a text for an inte resting article on a 
“ Famous Play-Ground.” 

© Floating Volcano” is a vivid description of 
one of the most terrible and destructive explosions 
ever devised by human ingennity. 

Miss SaGE wriles of A Little Turk in the “ Boy- 
hood in Other Lands” series ; Davip Ker contrib- 
utes “ The Secret of the Ocean,” 
the early life of Columbus ; Grorce Cooper and 
Euma C. Down frrnish dainty bits of verse ; the 
comics on the last page are irresistibly funny ; and 


an incident in 


taken altogether, the number is one of the best, 
most amusing, instructive, and thoroughly enjoy 
able of the year. 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Hanpgr’s YounG Propix 
will be sent on application. 
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NEW FANCIES IN VERSE. 

OME of our readers of a literary turn 
kK may be interested in the new forms of 
verse, Which really are immensely old, but 
which, like many old things adopted into 
the new, are just now quite the fashion 
Many of these 
forms, with their curious repeated rhymes, 
and half-mad interweaving of rhymes, ori- 
ginated with the troubadours and trouvéres 
and Provengal singers generally; but they 
have been changed in process of growth till 
their originators would hardly know them. 
Of these forms, adapted, at any rate, from 
the old French, those enjoying most promi- 
nence to-day are the ballade, the chant roy- 
al, the kyrielle, the pantomime, the rondel, 
rondean, and rondelet, the glose, the ses- 
tina, the triolet, the villanelle, the lay, and 
the virelai. To many these variations of 
rhyme and rhythm are exquisite art and 
music. “As a subtle harmony of colors,” 
says a well-known critic, “may reveal to 
those who can grasp it a miracle of skill 
and science, while it is no more nor less 
than a pretty picture to others, or as poly- 
phonic harmony, with all the resources of 
the science of musie, may be employed to 
enrich a clear popular melody to which the 
unmusical can yet nod their heads and fan- 


among poets or poetasters. 








cy they understand it all, so a ballade or 


rondean may be so deftly wrought with an 


infinity of care and grace that those who 


_ read it simply as a dainty poem never sus- 
pect the stern laws ordering the apparent 
spontaneity of the whole. Every quality 
that poetry demands, whether clearness of 
thougit, elegance of expression, harmonious 
sound, or faultless rhythm, is needed as 
much in these shapes as in unfettered verse, 
and not until all those are contributed 
comes the final test of the poem itself, 
whether it utters thoughts worth uttering.” 
The refrain or burden has a great deal to do 
with these singular little songs. In other 
poetry, says the critic already quoted, an 
ordinary refrain is “kept to one note re- 
sounding through the whole poem, much as 
the drone-bass in pifferari or musette music 
is kept going throughout. In music there 
is another form of bass always kept contin- 
uous, the ground-bass, on which HANDEL 
and Bacu built some miglity choruses; but 
in this the repeated sequence of notes in 
the phrase, although they occur again and 
again unaltered, have the superstructure 
welded into them, one splendid harmony.” 
Another writer declares that “ this cluster 
of forms is one of our most precious trea- 
sures, for each of them forms a rhythmic 
whole complete and perfect, while at the 
same time they all possess the fresh and 
unconscious grace which marks the produc- 
tion of primitive times.” Mr. ANDREW 
LANG, continuing the subject, says, “Just 
as early and even savage races are our mas- 
ters in the decorative use of color and of 
carving, so the nameless master-singers of 
ancient France may be our teachers in dec- 
orative poetry—the poetry some call rers de 











société.” The feeling of others in regard to 
these forms, however, may be appreciated 
by some remarks made by Mr. JAMES Rus- 
SELL LOWELL before these precise forms be- 
came a modern fashion. “Provence,” he 
says, “is a morning sky of early summer, 
out of which innumerable larks rain a faint 
melody (the sweeter because rather half-di- 
vined than heard too distinctly), over an 
earth where the dew never dries and the 
flowers never fade. But when we open 
RAYNOUARD it is like opening the door of an 
aviary. We are deafened and confused by 
a hundred minstrels singing the same song 
at once, and more than suspect the flowers 
they welcome are made of French cambric, 
spangled with dew-drops of prevaricating 
glass.” And most readers feel in the same 
way concerning the revival of old verse 
forms, which can be suecessfally sung by 
versifiers who hold no lofty flight of imag- 
ination or music or true poetic feeling. 

Mr. AUSTIN DOBSON is said to have written 
the first ballade which we have in English. 
The ballade, according to rule, has three 
eight-line stanzas, and a verse called the 
envoy, at the close, of four lines; or it can 
consist of three stanzas of ten lines and an 
envoy of five. Thesame set of rhymes must 
be used in every verse, but never the same 
word again, except in the refrain which 
must close each stanza, and the envoy, the 
envoy having the rhymes of the last half 
of the last verse. The whole is governed 
despotically by the refrain, an eight-sylla- 
bled refrain requiring an eight-line stanza, 
a ten-syllabled a ten-line stanza, and the 
sense of the stanza must not pause in the 
middle, but must continue to be capped by 
the refrain. The envoy always remembers 
the old fashion of addressing the verse to 
a person—a person of distinction, as the 
prince or lord or chatelaine—and should 
be the climax of the whole. Messire Guy 
DE LA TREMOUILLE, who was Guard of the 
Oriflamme in 1383, is thonght to have de- 
vised the elaborate construction of the bal- 
lade; but DescHAMPs, a friend of CHavu- 
cEr’s, who left more than eleven hundred 
ballades, shares the honor, while some of 
the very earliest ballades, as well as rondel- 
triolets, were the composition of FROISSART 
the chronicler. But the prince of all the 
ballade-makers appears to have been FRAN- 
¢ois VILLON, a rather disreputable vaga- 
bond with a turn for music. The chant 
royal (so styled not because sung before 
kings, but because it was thought to be the 
king of songs itself) is only an enlarged 
form of the ballade; the ideal ballades and 
chants royaux, however, are now considered 
to be those of CLEMENT Marot. Another 
quaint verse form is the kyrielle, a four- 
lined verse of eight-syllabled lines, having 
each last line the same. Another is the 
pantoum, which, so far from being of old 
French, is of Asiatic or Malay descent; it 
consists of four-lined stanzas, the second 
and fourth lines of each making the first 
and third of the next, aud so on indefinitely, 
closing by making the second and fourth 
lines of the last stanza froin the first and 
third of the first one. The rondel, the old 
form of the word rondeau, came directly from 
Provence, and greatly resembles the triolet. 
The rondeau is written on two rhymes; it 
has thirteen lines and two unrhymed re- 
frain lines, the refrain usually being a repe- 
tition of the first half of the first line, but 
being of especial importance, the climax of 
the whole arrangement, and of spontaneous 
and not labored effect, being introduced as 
if the lines flowed into it of their own ac- 
cord. The roundel, another slight varia- 
tion, is thought to be the invention of Mr. 
SWINBURNE. 

The rondelet is just a little matter of 
seven lines, used to express any brief fancy, 
opening with a line of four syllables, which 
is repeated after one eight-syllabled line, 
and again after three others, the first of 
which three lines rhymes with the repeat, 
the others with the second line. The glose, 
another freak, is used more in Spanish and 
Portuguese than in French; it begins with 
a quatrain called a texte, which it amplifies 
in four stanzas of ten lines, each closing 
with one of the lines of the opening quatrain, 
in every verse the sixth, ninth, and tenth 
lines rhyming with each other, other lines 
taking any rhymes. The sestina was in- 
vented by the troubadour ARNAUT DANIEL, 
and was used by DANTE and PETRARCH; it is 
of six stanzas of six lines each; the six words 
that end the six lines do not rhyme, but the 
same six words end every line throughout 
the poem, closing with a three-line stanza 
which uses the six words, three at the end, 
and three in the middle. .This deserves a 
little more notice than most; the first stan- 
zi’s end words run 1, 2,3, 4,5,6; the second 
stanza runs thus, 6, 1, 5, 2, 4,3; the third, 
3, 6, 4, 1, 2,5; the fourth, 5, 3, 2,6,1,4; the 
fifth, 4, 5, 1, 3, 6,2; the sixth, 2, 4, 6,5, 3.1; 
the last half-stanza ends with 2, 4, 6, and 
1, 3,5 at the beginning of the line or in the 
middle of it; thus no end word comes twice 
in the same relative place, and the end word 











of every stanza beconies the end word of the 
first line of the next. We are thus particu- 
lar because the composition of these poem- 
lets makes a very pretty game, which those 
of our readers who enjoy logomachy, match- 
ing rhymes, and similar games of words will 
thank us for introducing to them. 

The triolet is the play of words and tune 
which has been most popular, because most 
easy, probably. It consists of eight lines, 
and keeps to two rhymes; the first pair of 
rhymes are again the seventh and eighth, 
and the first is also the fourth; the third, 
fourth, and fifth rhyme with the first, the 
sixth with the second. The triolet has to 
tell its story in five lines, and carry the re- 
peat so easily as to be charming and not 
strained; the first one printed in modern 
English was by Mr. RoBERT BripGes. The 
villanelle, of which species Mr. EpDMUND 
GossE wrote the first in English, has been 
called “the most ravishing jewel worn by 
the muse Erato”; it was originally a shep- 
herd’s song; it is complete in nineteen lines, 
five three-lined stanzas, and an ending one 
of four lines; eight lines given up to the re- 
frain, which consists of the first and third 
lines used alternately, and at the close both 
together. There remain the lay and the 
virelai. The lay is of couplets of five-sylla- 
bled lines, all the same recurring rhyme, in- 
terspersed by single lines of two syllables 
rhyming; thus only two rhymes are used, 
each new stanza taking new rhymes. But 
in the virelai there is a sequence of the same 
rhymes throughout all the stanzas, the sec- 
ond verse taking the short-line rhymes for 
its own long lines, and a new rhyme for the 
short ones. We have been thus minute in 
describing these forms of word play on ac- 
count of the general interest in them. Their 
composition doubtless will afford much 
amusing entertainment to social gatherings 
of winter evenings, or of summer mornings 
on hotel piazzas; but it does not seem to us 
that verses thus artificially made up bear 
much relation to the poetry of MILTON and 
SHAKESPEARE, of BYRON and TENNYSON. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
LITERATURE IN OUR COLLEGES. 
3 ign once celebrated President Du Paty, of 


the French Assembly, remarked nearly a 
hundred years ago, to the astronomer La Place, 
that he considered the discovery of a new planet 
to be far less important than that of a new pud- 


| ding, since we never could have puddings enough, 


while of planets there were more already than 
we knew what to do with. Many persons will 
wonder, on this principle, why literature should 
be taught in our schools except in the most ele- 
mentary way. Have we not already, they will 
ask, more literature than we want? But those 
who believe with Napoleon that literature is re- 
ally the highest application of the human intel- 
lect will demand something more. ‘TI love the 
mathematical and physical sciences,” said Napo- 
leon at St. Helena, ‘“ Each of them is in its way 
a fine application (une belle application partielle) 
of the human intellect; but literature is the hu- 
man intellect itself, it is the education of the 
soul (c’est l'éducation de l’'dme).”’ Grant now that 
literature should be taught in an elementary 
way in our schools, and that such training should 
begin with American authors because they are 
nearest, how shall it be carried farther? In 
schools it can hardly be carried beyond the Eng- 
lish language at any rate; for what is given in 
school of Greek or Latin, French or German, 
must be largely drill in words and in grammar, 
or at best for purposes of ordinary speaking and 
writing. The use of other languages than Eng- 
lish for real literary training in any higher sense 
must come later, must come in colleges and uni- 
versities. Here it is that a wide-spread coin- 
plaint is setting in, the charge being made that 
there is no literary training, even in English, in 
these institutions; that we have courses in phi- 
lology, in Anglo-Saxon, in Early English, but none 
in the art of literature. It is said that this is as 
if we undertook to teach a boy architecture and 
stopped at the art of brick-making or the science 
of geology. 

There is, no doubt, some reason in all this. 
In teaching English or any of the other lan- 
guages taught in our colleges there is not usu- 
ally much reference to anything but the analy- 
sis of words and the structure of sentences. It 
is common to put the study of Greek, for in- 
stance, largely on esthetic grounds, because it 
is the study of a language of great perfection, 
used with consummate skill. I agree with this 
argument entirely; but it is practically contra- 
dicted by the way Greek is taught in nine cases 
out of ten. At one of our foremost institutions 
I have been present at an exercise before one of 
our foremost Greek scholars, when a section of a 
class read what is perhaps, all things considered, 
the most beautiful passage in all Greek litera- 
ture—at least, of all that fragment which re- 
mains to us—Menelaus’s vision of Helen in the 
Agamemnon of Aéschylus. The whole recita- 
tion was carried through before me, and there 
was not a hint or an allusion from teacher or 
pupil to the fact that this beautiful chorus was 
designed to be anything but an exercise in gram- 
mar. This was some fifteen years ago, and at 
that time one could scarcely blame the teacher. 
His hands were full; he had to train these 
young men, many of them, to be teachers them- 
selves. It might affect their whole future success 
to be lax in their moods and tenses; it would 





not affect their professional career to deal with 
4Eschylus as if he were Tupper. We are now 
outgrowing all this; and the attention now paid 
to reading at sight is largely intended, no doubt, 
to give to students and teachers the time to 
treat the great authors of the ancient world as 
thinkers and artists, and not merely as mines for 
grammatical examples. 

But it must always be remembered that, no 
matter how well the English or the Greek de- 
partment may be administered, it can never be 
the adequate foundation of a broad literary train- 
ing, because that must go far beyond what any 
one language alone can give it as a basis. Goethe 
said, by way of justification of his Oriental imi- 
tations in the West-dstlicher Divan, 

“He alone who Hafiz knows 

Knows what Calderon has thought.” 
And the student must have Hafiz, Calderon, and 
Goethe together to combine with his Greek, Latin, 
and English, in order that his literary range may 
be worth cultivating. Now this breadth alone 
makes it impossible that the teaching of litera- 
ture as an art can ever be a mere adjunct to the 
department which has charge of any one language, 
even of English, in a college. Formerly all in- 
struction in style was supposed to be founded on 
Quintilian, and it might have a worse foundation, 
that is, no cosmopolitan foundation at all. I 
should far rather train a young writer on Quin. 
tilian than on Herbert Spencer, who, with many 
good suggestions, leaves us after all in the posi- 
tion that the merit of style consists mainly in the 
words we leave out, and who would, if he gave 
lectures on painting, probably assure artists the 
merit of their pictures lay in the colors they left 
unused, It is impossible to explain Shakespeare 
or Milton or Keats or Tennyson on the theory 
that the use of words is merely to draw the 
straightest line possible to a given point, and so 
save superfluous effort to speaker or hearer. If 
nature had worked on that principle she would 
have made a whole pansy bed of one tint, or more 
probably of no tint atall. Be this as it may, the 
merit of including Quintilian among authorities 
lay in the fact that it recognized standards of 
thought and execution away from America, away 
from England, and far enough from all modern 
life to give us some recognition of universal prin- 
ciples in literature as in science. Darwin in 
reading Aristotle for the first time was amazed to 
see how much of modern principles of investi- 
gation he had worked out; and so Corneille in 
France and Browning in England brought back 
to the drama the three unities—of time, place, 
and action—which had belonged to the drama of 
the Greeks. For purposes of art, Quintilian and 
Aristotle are as near to us as Zola and Rider 
Haggard, and they are certainly far more valua- 
ble companions; and the principles of structure 
are to be studiel better in the Gidipus Coloneus 
than in the latest French play that is translated 
because it is naughty, or the last “drama of do- 
mestic life” which is patronized because it is in- 
nocent. 

If we fall back on the general principle that 
there is no use in systematic training in litera- 
ture at cdllege because Shakespeare never went 
to college, it might be said in return that this 
argument would hold against all higher education 
whatever. Or it might be said, on the other 
hand, that it might be far better for the world if 
Shakespeare had been to college, since in that 
case we might have been saved the necessity of 
hearing about the Baconian hypothesis and the 
Great Cryptogram. We are learning the value 
of systematic physical training, although the 
Strong Man at the circus may have got his biceps 
muscle without it. We do not know what pro- 
duced Shakespeare, but we can tell, in some de- 
gree, what produced Goethe; and if we cannot 
rear the one, it is something to try the more sys- 
tematic development which produced the other. 
At any rate, for all the higher criticism, and for 
all the permanent standards of literary composi- 
tion, we need not only high cultivation, but a 
cosmopolitan training ; and this our best univer- 
sities are but just beginning to attain. There is 
no better ambitioh, in my judgment, for any 
wholly new university than to find the man who 
can reduce to a working shape and a practical 
academic method the project of a course in Lit- 
erary Art. If the effect of such high teaching is 
to discourage the merely shallow pretenders, no 
matter. When the sage in Jolinson’s Jasselas 
enumerates the qualifications of a poet, his young 
proselyte answers, “ Enough! you have convinced 
me that no man can bea poet.” The first object 
of every athletic examination is to thin out the 
feeble ; and perhaps the merit of every discipline 
is seen quite as much in those whom it freezes 
out and drops, as in those whom it develops to 
perfection. a. Wee ee 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN. 
NO. XXVI—CREAMS AND FROZEN PUD- 
DINGS. 

Ty UT creams, with the exception of almond, 
are not very well known, but are so delicious 
that they ought to be. One reason perhaps is that 
it is not generally known that kernels of nuts, 
such as hazel-nuts, walnuts, hickory-nuts, ete., can 
be bonght by the pound at confectioners’ supply 
stores. This, of course, saves the tedious work 
of cracking and shelling. To use with creams or 
for frozen puddings the nuts must be pounded 
very well, with very little white of egg— just 

enough to moisten and render the process easy. 
Cocoa-nut Cream.—Grate a fresh sweet cocoa- 
nut (having first peeled, washed, and wiped it dry); 
mix with it an ounce of sugar; melt in as little 
water as possible three-quarters of an ounce of gel- 
atine; whip the whites of three eggs, mix them 
with half a pint of milk, and stir over the fire 
until the custard thickens ; sweeten with six table- 
spoonfuls of sugar. Stir the gelatine and a full 
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half-pint of grated cocoa-nut with the cocoa-nut 
milk into the custard. Whip half a pint of thick 
cream solid, and stir it very carefully into the 
custard ; when the latter is quite cold, but before 
it sets, flavor with a little vanilla or lemon extract. 
Mould and set on ice. 

Hazel-nut Cream.— Put a pint of hazel-nut 
kernels into a cool oven until they are thoroughly 
dry and rather hot (they must not become too hot, 
or they will change flavor); then rub them be- 
tween two coarse cloths to get rid of as much 
as possible of the skin (it cannot be entirely re- 
moved); blow away the loose hulls, and pound the 
nuts toa paste with a little white of egg. Make 
a custard with the yolks of three eggs and half a 
pint of milk ; dissolve half an ounce of gelatine in 
a gill of water, mix with six ounces of powdered 
sugar, and add to the custard when nearly cool. 
Stir in the hazel-nut paste, taking care that it is 
well mixed with the custard, and add a half-pint 
of cream whipped solid; flavor with vanilla, or 
you may omit flavoring, the hazel-nut being suf- 
ficient for many people. Mould and set on ice. 

This cream and the two that follow are flecked 
with brown, for which reason it may be colored 
brown with caramel, although I prefer it uncolor- 
ed, the specks being no more objectionable tian 
the vanilla seeds one rejoices to see in ice-creain. 

Walnut or Hickory-ut Cream.—Pound one 
pint of either of these nuts, after rubbing them 
well in a cloth, make the same custard as for 
hazel-nut cream, stir in the walnut or hickory- 
nut paste till smooth, add the whipped creain, 
color a pale pink with cochineal, and flavor 
faintly with rum or vanilla. Mould, set on ice, 
and serve with whipped cream flavored sliglitly 
with rum. 

Bohemian Jelly Creams.—These may be made 
of any flavor, according to the jelly you use. It 
may be jelly of fruit or liqueur. If fresh fruit is 
used for jelly, the juice must be expressed, and 
well-sweetened gelatine added in the proportion of 
an ounce to the pint. If jam or marmalade is 
used, a pint of water is added and the same 
amount of gelatine, with the juice of half a lein- 
on to the pint. Water, jam, and dissolved gela- 
tine must be mixed quickly and passed through 
a sieve; either must be stirred in a bowl set in 
ice till quite cold and beginning to thicken; then 
stir in gently and quickly three-quarters of a 
pint of cream whipped solid; pour the mixture 
into the mould, which must be set in ice, Cover 
well, and keep on ice till needed. 

Frangipanni Iced Pudding.—Grate six ounces 





of almond paste to crumbs; then on a smaller | 


grater grate four or six bitter almonds blanched 
and dried; pound a dozen candied orange-flowei 
petals with three-quarters of a pound of pow- 
dered sugar; put all into a stewpan with the 
yolks of eight eggs, and beat them very well to- 
gether. In another stewpan have a pint and a 
half of boiling milk, which must be poured over 
the other ingredients by degrees, keeping them 
well stirred. Place it over thie fire, stirring until 
it thickens and adheres to the back of the spoon ; 
rub this all through a coarse sieve, add a glass of 
sherry, and when cold pour the mixture into the 


freezer; when half frozen add a pint and a half | 


of whipped cream, and when quite frozen filla 


pudding mould, bury it in ice and salt, and serve | 


as you would Nesselrode pudding. 

Iced Cabinet Pudding.—Cut a stale sponge- 
cake into slices half an inch thick and rather 
smaller than the mould you intend to use for the 
pudding; lay the slices of cake to soak in bran- 
dy flavored with noyau; decorate the bottom 
and sides of the mould with candied fruits, split 
cherries, angelica rings, the same of green or- 
anges, and little diamonds of ginger, with a few 
whole ratafias, dipping them in jelly to make 
them adhere; lay in one slice of cake 
ries and ratafias, another slice of cake, and so 
on, until the mould is three parts full. Make a 
quart of custard with six yolks of eggs, three 
tuble-spoonfuls of sugar, and an 
tine; when this is cold pour part into the mould, 
which must close hermetically; pack it in salt 
and ice for at least two hours; when you wish 
to turn it out, dip it a minute in lukewarm wa- 
ter. Keep the remaining custard on ice, flavor it 
with sherry or rum, beat it up, pour it around the 
pudding, aud strew it with chopped pistachio- 
nuts, 

Ice Pudding. —Make a custard with a pint and 
a half of milk, one whole egg and the yolks of 
four others, and a quarter of a pound of sugar ; 
when cold, add half a glass of brandy, a glass of 
Maraschino, an ounce of citron cut fine, a quarter 
of a pound of dried fruits, and an ounce of pis- 
tachio-nuts, the fruits cut up in small pieces, the 
pistachio-nuts blanched and split; mix well; and 
lastly add half a piut of whipped cream. When 
well frozen, pack into a pudding mould, and bury 
in ice and salt till wanted. 

Bombay Ice Pudding.—Line a plain mould with 
Roman-puneh ice an inch thick, keeping it bed- 
ded nearly to the brim in ice and salt while you 
do it; then fill the centre with the following 
mixture: a pint of cocoa-nut grated very fine, 
mixed with a pint of ice-cream ; take great care 
that the cocoa-nut is ice-cold before you mix it in, 
or it will melt the ice-cream. When the mould 
is filled within an inch of the top#cover it with 
Roman punch, close the mould hermetically, and 
bury in ice. These puddings, where two kinds 
of ice ave used, must only be attempted after oue 
has learned to pack plain ice-cream with success. 

Iced Jelly Pudding.—Make a custard with a 
pint of boiling cream, three ounces of sugar, aud 
the yolks of four eggs beaten ; pour the cream 
to the eggs very carefully, stirring it in by de- 
grees. Have ready a quarter of an ounce of gela- 
tine dissolved in very little milk, mix it in, and 
put the vessel containing the custard in a stew- 
pan of boiling water, and stir till it just thickens ; 
then whisk it until nearly cold. Mask a quart 
mould with jelly an inch thick—any favorite red 
jelly, or a pale one tinted. Directions have al- 
ready been given how the inside of a mould is to 





en cher- 






ounce of gela- 





be coated with jelly. There is an easier but ex- 
travagant way, namely, to fill the mould with 
jelly, then scoop out the centre neatly, leaving 
a shell of jelly an inch thick, The centre, of 
course, might be made hot and bottled for another 
occasion, or to make Bohemian cream jellies. 
When the mould is masked, fill it with the cus- 
tard, which must be half frozen; then cover se- 
curely, and pack in ice and salt at least five hours 
before it is served. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FRENCH DRESSES FOR AUTUMN. 


dy first importations of French dresses for 
autumn and winter are combinations of 
wool and silk, and plain cloth tailor gowns made 
in the modified Empire and Directoire styles now 
in vogue. The draped corsages of Empire gowns 
are even more elaborate than they were last sea- 
son, and are found becoming to slight figures 
with long waists, while the long straight lines of 
the Directoire costumes, with bodices broken by 
vests, plastrons, and flat revers, decrease the ap- 
parent size of large women. 


SKIRTS AND TOURNURES. 


Foundation skirts are not changed in shape, 
and those of dresses made for early winter are 
furnished with two steels aud a small pad bustle. 
The steels are placed low, and ate not tied across 
tightly, hence they do not give the large curved 
effect formerly seen. In some cloth gowns, in 
order to render the skirt less weighty and warin, 
the pad is Omitted, and a small tournure is formed 
just below the belt by three short curved steels 
run in casings on the foundation skirt and tied 
back, precisely as is secn in the small cambrie 
bustles sold in the shops, 


PREVAILING COLORS, 


Silver gray and green are the colors most seen 
in the new gowns; there are verv few blue dress- 
es, but many of the dull Veronese red and castor 
browns, and also various stylish black dresses, 
The soft flexible woollens like camel’s-hair and 
the corded wools will Le made up over silk skirts, 
and trimmed with fringe and embroidery, or else 
they have woven borders in Persian designs, or 
ribbon stripes that dispense with the need of other 
trimming. Velvet remains the favorite finish for 
dress waists in vests, revers, collars, and cuffs; 
some moiré is still used, but not so generally as 
last year, the preference being for plainer faille, 
or for royale silk, or else the soft-finished antique 
brocades that are revived for combinations and 
also for entire dresses. 





FEATURES OF NEW GOWNS, 


Flat fronts in pleats from belt to foot, or else 
long draperies that nearly cover the lower skirt, 
are seen on the new dresses. The strictly Em- 
pire style forbids much fulness in the front of 
the skirt, but it is found more generally becom- 
ing to catch up the front breadths slightly on 
euch side just below the waist, and to gather the 
front breadths to the belt. When separate dra- 
pery is preferred it is very long indeed, and is 
usually hooked up above the edge of the corsage, 
sometimes only in the back, giving a princesse 
effect, and sometimes all around the hips; the 
latter plan conceals the whole edge of the cor- 
sage, and gives the newest round waist, which 
now dispenses with a belt, and curves out slight- 
ly an inch or two below the waist line, showing 
the graceful tapering of the figure, while the dra- 
pery Cuat 
sleeves prevail in thick fabrics, but are fuller at 
the top and have elaborate cuffs. Collars are 
very high at the back, but the front is suscepti- 
ble of great variety, sometimes having a short 
vest collar, which may be straight, or pointed 


gives stylish fulness about the hips, 





downward to show the throat, or else the fronts 
inay omit any collar just below the throat, and 
the vest be merely cut high, with rounded corners 
lapping in a very pretty way. There are a great 
many turned-down collars of velvet or the other 
fabric used for trimming the dress, but these are 
as high in the back as standing collars, and in 
many cases are sewed to standing bands. 


WOOL DRESSES. 


The correspondents who ask for early designs 
for dresses for trousseaux are advised to have 
a silver gray camel’s-hair and faille costume, a 
green cloth tailog gown like one of those just de- 
scribed, and a Veronese red or Gobelin blue vis- 
iting custume of velvet and silk combined. The 
gray camel’s-hair is sent over from Paris with 
one selvage wrought with gray shaded embroid- 
ery of flowers twelve inches deep, with a scal- 
loped edge, to which is added old-fashioned silk 
fringe with knotted heading; this is made up as 
drapery over a foundation skirt that is covered 
as far as is visible with dark gray faille, much 
darker than the camel’s-hair, laid in box pleats 
four inches wide, and cut out in leaf points to 
show a narrow gathered flounce at the foot of 
faille of the light shade of the camel’s-hair. The 
corsage of the wool goods is pointed back and 
front, with the front lapping diagonally from the 
left shoulder, and edged there with soft long 
loose folds of the darkest gray faille, while a 
narrow band of embroidery finished with scallops 
is set smoothly along on the right side of these 
folds. The collar is of the embroidery, with scal- 
lops on its lower edge, made high behind, pointed 
below the throat, and lapped with the corsage to 
the left side. The back is quite plain, with the 
diapery hooked upon it and falling thence straight 
to the foot in very great fulness, that requires to 
be tacked at the lower end to keep it in place. 


THE SILKS OF OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 


The Empire and Direetoire gowns to be worn 
during the autumn and winter require the state- 
ly silks of our grandmothers, and these are now 











copied in designs, in colors, and in quality. These 
new-old silks are damasks, matelassés, finely pow- 
dered royale, and brocades of remarkable and 
most varied weaving, some of them being softly 
finished and flexible enough to be drawn through 
a wedding-ring, and others stiff enough to stand 
alone. The strietly Empire designs are very prim 
and formal, in straight lines, in fluted Greek col- 
umns, stripes of branching feathers, and set me- 
dallions brocaded in light colors to siand out on 
dark grounds of peau de Suede, an undressed silk 
which is closely twilled, yet is without the glar- 
ing lustre of satin; these are for trains and for 
large wraps, while for evening dresses and for 
mantles are the tiny dotted royale grounds with 
stripes like soutache-work on réséda, pomine, til- 
leul, rouge, and light brown grounds. Exact re- 
productions are shown of silks in vogue in the 
year 1814, of fine faille of lustre so brilliant that 
it is called faille diamant, striped with vine leaves 
of satin damask outlined with a contrasting col- 
or differently woven; in these are dull old-blue 
stripes alternating with brown, with a gay vine 
on each, or else small flowers. Ecclesiastical silks 
are shown in rich designs woven hitherto only 
for priestly garments. Soft-finished silks copied 
from those worn in the reign of Louis Quinze 
have stripes of green royale holding rose vines 
alternating with old-rose stripes strewn with 
green leaves and with flewretles, while tiny yar- 
lands of gay flowers are on pale creamy parch- 
ment-colored stripes ; Saxe blue stripes alternate 
with the light parchment, silver gray with green, 
and Veronese with maize. The Pompadour silks 
of similar coloring are partly royale and partly 
satin stripes, with brocaded vines and leaflets on 
pale rose, sky blue, old-red, and Nile green. 

Matclassé cloakings and brocatelles of such 
thickness that the figures ave raised as if quilted 
are brought out in old colorings uot used when 
such fabrics were last in vogue; the raised de- 
signs of leaves aud arabesques are in black out- 
lined with rich cashmere colors, and the ground 
of Gobelin or of silver gray or brown has the fine 
royale powdered effect. Armure figures of three 
or four different sizes are woven in a single wide 
stripe, and damask figures are upon it—a hand- 
some design for dark silver gray and rich black 
silks. 





Persian silks in cashmere colors are not mere- 
ly the usual large palm-leaf desigus, but are many 
quaint curves and small figures, making a thick 
yet soft fabric alike on both sides, while others 
have flowers brocaded on blocks and disks of the 
rich cashmere blues, India red, and dull green. 
Persian stripes on royale silks will be much used 
for combinations with plain silks and with fine 
woollen stuffs, while among the novelties are silks 
with the close all-over Persian figures in a splen- 
did medley of colors, finished along one selvage 
with a border of Astrakhan in shaggy silks, to be 
used for the trimming of the skirt of the gown 
or of the wrap. 

Damask silks of several shades of one color 
are shown in the new coin designs, representing 
a great number of cuins thrown together, lap- 
ping and overlapping each other, all of old-silver 
shades, or of golden brown, of Gubelin blue, or 
dull red, and also in mixed black and white, the 
last being most effective for combining with 
plain black royale, armure, or peau de soie, An- 
other cameo design of varied weaving fur very 
thick damask for trains of evening gowns repre- 
sents the moon among the clouds, done all in sil- 
ver gray, in moonlight tints, Veronese red, Sevres 
pale Nile green, and in ivory white. 

A new feature is the introduction of colored 
brocaded figures on black undressed silk of the 
soft quality called peau de Suéde. Shaded leaves 
of terra-cotta and other dull reds, of silver gray, 
or of willow green, are strewn on the black sur- 
face, and there are also brocaded stripes like rib- 
bons with straight edges of these colors. For 
early fall dresses are royale black silks with slen- 
der running vines of color ut wide distances bro- 
caded in Suéde, red, green, gray, or blue, and in- 
expensive colored silks with royale grounds have 


the slender vines in gay colors, the natural hues 
of the rose-buds, green leaves, and tiny bluets. 
New mviré designs, called @il de perdrix, ov par- 
tridge eyes, like the rings within rings of small 
ripples of water, are on wide white stripes alter- 
nating with black satin stripes. The black silks 
were described last week in damask patterns and 
in stripes of brocaded moiré and royale, the lat- 
ter sometimes plain and sometimes brocaded ; 
colored silks are also in this unique combination 
of stripes, in the fashionable pomme green, silver 
gray, Veronese red, and Gobelin, aud in pale 
sliades for evening dresses. 

For bridal dresses, either for the straight frout 
of the skirt or for the train, in combination with 
satin or armure or royale, are ivory satin broca- 
telles, with stripes of silver or of gold threads 
woven in clematis or orange-blossuin desigus, 
separated by wider stripes of the white satin, 
with flowers and leaves woven in fine gros grain. 
There are also white matelassé stripes in desigus 
of Cluny lace, and ribbon stripes for evening 
dresses und for opera cloaks. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
AxnoLp, ConstaBLe, & Co,; James McCreexy & 
Co.; Loxp & TayLor; and Srern Broruenrs. 





PERSONAL, 


Tue life of President CLEVELAND and his fam- 
ily at Ouk View is just about that of the aver- 
age American family of moderate means. The 
entire household is up by seven o'clock, and 
breakfust is served at eight. After breakfast 
the President and his wife sit out on the piazza 
awhile, or stroll about the grounds, and by nine 
o'clock he starts for the White House. The 
grounds at Ouk View are in charge of a farmer 
and his wife, besides whoin there are only two 
house servants. 

—VASSILI VERESTCHAGIN, a popular Russian 
artist, is visiting this country, and will give an 
exhibition of Lis paintings ia New York late in 


the fall. Mr. Verestcnaain is six feet tall and 
of robust figure. His curly hair and bushy beard 
are black, but his eyes are blue. The lower part 
of his face is very much bronzed by the sun, 
while his high forehead is as white as ivory 

The contrast is striking but not unpleasant 

Mr. VERESTCHAGIN'S battle pictures were made 
from sketches taken while the shot were rattling 
around his bead, and the shell bursting at his 
fect. His life has been one of adventure, but tor 
the past few years he has lived quietly in Paris. 

—Miss Lorrie Dop, the champion lady tennis- 
player of England, is only eighteen years old, 
but she has handled the racquet ever since she 
was ten years of age. Miss Don is a picture of 
robust English girlhood. She is above the aver- 
age height of women, with her head set well 
upon her shoulders. She is unusually dark for 
an English woman, her hair and eyes being black 
as the raven’s wing. For the last eight years 
this athletic young lady has travelled all over 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, wresting | 
trophies from local champious, until finally she 
wrested the championship of all England from 
Miss Maup Watson. Now there is some talk 
of inviting Miss Dop to Staten Islund to see 
what she can do against Miss ADeLe RoBInson, 
the champion lady teunis-player of the United 
States. 

—*‘* Carmen Sylva,” the poetic Queen of Rou- 
mania, is having a poetic room built, into which 
she will invite the Muse. This room will Le 
lined with reeds and surrounded by a high hedge 
of roses. Cages of singing-birds will be cou- 
cealed among the roses, and a fountain of per- 
fumed water will play in a corner of the room. 
No prosaic desk with revolving top and myriads 
of pigeon-holes will mar the beauty of this room. 
The poetess will sit upon one moss-grown rock, 
while she leans her elbow on another and in- 
dites souncts to the moon. It is not said what 
her Majesty will substitute for pen, ink, and pa- 
per, but it might be suggested that a pen made 
trom the wing of a humming-bird be dipped in 
violet ink, while the virgin leaf of a white lily 
serves for paper. 

—Mrs. Kate CHASE SPRAGUE, daugliter of the 
late SALMON P. CuHasg, is said to be engaged in 
writing the reminiscences of her | Mrs. 
SPRAGUE kept open house in Washington dur- 
ing President LiInco.n’s administration, and 
she knew intimately all the distinguished men 
of that important period in the history of this 
country. 

—Governor Luce, of Michigan, is said to be 
the first Governor of that State who has lived 
within his salary. As this salary is but $1000 a 
year, Governor Luce has certainly demonstrated 
the riglit to be called an economical man. The 
Governor is a farmer and a plain man, but he is 
suid to have a great deal of common-sense and 
ready wit, and he is very popular among the 
Grangers. 

—The King of the Belgians, who has been \is- 
iting plain Mr. MACKINNON in Scotiand, is a 
very quiet man, and he preserved his incognito 
so well that his royalty was not suspected. He 
went about in knickerbockers and hob-nailed 
boots, und it is said that he didn’t look the least 
bit like a king. 

Newport is still talking of Mr. J. J. Van 
ALEN’S bull. Mr. VAN ALEN’S new house, about 
Which so much curiosity existed, was thrown 
open for the first time, and the muld 











guests 


scarcely look at each other, they were so taken 
up with the furniture and decorations of the 
place. There is no gas in the house, and even 


the ballroom was lighted with wax candivs. 
To preserve the English flavor the servants were 
arrayed in knee-breeches and buckled shoes, aud 
wore powdered hail The ball was opened with 
a hunting quadrille, daneed by men in scarlet 
coats and woinen arrayed in white with seariet 
shoulder-knots., Supper was served on the lawu 
in huts, at tables that just held eight peopl 

—It is rumored that THeopore Tuomas and 
his orchestra will be transferred to 
New York has not shown suflicient appreciation 
of their merits. Mr, THomas says that he must 
have a hall to play in, or follow some other pro- 
fession rather than that of music. 

—LaAURENCE OLIPHANT, the author of Jrene 
Macgillicuddy, and of a volume on scientific reli- 
gion, is lying very ill in a hospital at Malvern, 
England, suffering from a brain trouble that has 
brought on temporary insanity. Since his ill- 
ness it has been learned that Mr. OLIPHANT re- 
cently married again, his second wife being Miss 
RosaMUND DaLe Owen, a granddaughter of the 
well-known spiritualist, the late Ropert Dae 
OWEN. 

—Miss A. L. Witson, of Cynthiana, Kentucky, 
is suid to rank next to Miss Mippig MORGAN in 
her knowledge of live-stock, and to out-distance 
that lady's information in the matter of pedi- 
grees aud the hisvory of trotting horses. Miss 
WILSON is manager of the San Francisco Breeder 
and Sportsman, aud las Lue reputation of being a 
graceiul as well as well-informed writer 

—** Boothden,”’ the residence of EDwWin Boota 
at Newpurt, is forsale. The house is piciuresque, 
and coumands a beautiful view inland and of the 
Mr. Boora’s former country-seat at Cos 
Cob, Connecticut, was sold not loug ago, alter 
having stuod vacant for several years. This lat- 
ter pluce is on a point of land jutting out into 
the Sound, but it can only be approached by 
crossing a complicated net- work of railroad 
tracks. In driving out of his grounds one day 
Mr. Bootra’s carriage was struck by a train, and 
the actor sustained severe injuries. He left the 
place ut once, and offered it for sale, but it was 
along time before any one summoned up cour- 
age sufficient. to buy, notwithstanding the beauty 
of the situation. 

—Mrs. Many E. TyLer, the original Mary 
whose little lamb followed her to school one 
day, is still living at Somerville, Massachusetts, 
a vigorous old ludy of eighty-two years. Toa 
reporter of tbe Boston Globe she recently ; 
the true version of the world-lamous verses. 
The lamb was raised by ler from the day of its 
birth, its mother having deserted it, It follow- 
ed Marky everywhere she weit, aud died in. her 
arms, having been gored by a cow while follow- 
ing MARY avout the barn. The three original 
Verses were Wrillen by one JOHN ROULSTONE, a 
young man of the acighboriood, then fitting for 
college, but two more verses were added ufter- 
ward by a Mrs. Townsend. From the fleece of 
her lamb MaRY kuit two pairs of stockings. 
These were ravelled out, and sold in small bits 
tied to a card with MARyY’s autograph written 
on it, and sold for the fund collected to save 
the Old South Church, Bustun. Two lundred 
dullurs were raised in this way. 
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Nicut-Gown ror Girt rrom 14 To 16 
YEARS OLD 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL., Figs. 25-28. 





Cuemise ror Girt From 4 To 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 


NO. 

















Cuiip’s Srockine. 
For description see 
Supplement. 







Fig. 24 





Linen Cottar anp Curr. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 


Maperra-work Epaina. plement, No. X., Figs. 32-35. 
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Youna Lapy’s Serce Dress. 
For description seée Supplement. 











Drawers For GIRL FROM 
2 


8 To 5 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. 1X., Fig. 31. 
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Gutiwpr ror Caitp One YEAR OLD. 





For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XX., Pigs. 15-77. 





Knrrrep Srock1nG For Cainp 
rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Suppl. 

















Nicut-Surrt ror Boy rrom 10 ro 12 
YKARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. II., Figs. 6-10. 


Crocnet Epatnc. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Drawers FoR Girt From 8 TO / 
10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XVIL., Fig. 67. 
Cuemisk For Girt From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XVI., Figs. 62-66. 
Unper-Walst AND Petticoat FOR 
Girt From 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No, XIX., Figs. 70-74. 
» 
Boy’s Linen CoLuar ann Curr. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. XXL, Figs. 78 and 79. 
Perticoat ror Girt From 4 To 6 Years OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
XVIIL., Figs. 68 and 69. 
7 “MN r 
3 
Litt.e Boy's Suirt 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIL., Figs. 36-39, 
| 











Boy’s Franne. Vest.—{FPor pattern and de- Youne Lapy’s Russian Buiovuse Dress. 
scription see Supplement, No, V., Figs, 19-23.) For pattern und description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Figs. 49-61. 
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Nicut-Gown ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEARS orp. Suirt ror B rrom 8 To 12 YEARS OLD 
Suir Rm Boy oM 2 RS OF 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, 
I i 14 


e Figs. 1 





For pattern aud descript see Supplement, No. L, 





Fig. 1.—Frock ror Girt From 4 To 6 Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt From 2 To 4 
Drawers ror Boy From 6 To 8 YEARS OLD YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD. 
. ‘ . , . . » ook . Soy’s Stock! r Dr ERS. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supple- For pattern and description see Supple- Boy Srockixer Drawel 
No. VIIL, Figs. 29 and 30, ment, No. XII., Figs. 40-48. ment, No. XV., Figs. 56-61. For description see Supplement. 
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Fic. 2.—SECTION OF EMBROIDERY FOR MANTEL VALANCE, FIG. 1, PAGE 633.—FULL SIZE.—[For ContINUATION oF DESIGN sez SurrLemENT, No. XXII, Fic. 80.] 
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THE HOME-BOUND HOST. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


PIE sound of a host advancing, 
Tramp! tramp! tramp! 
Under the windy flicker 
And flare of the evening lamp, 
Under the steady whiteness 
Of the clear electric light, 
The sound of an army marching 
Is in the streets to-night. 


Not to the clamor of bugles, 
Nor the stormy beat of drums, 
Not to the battle’s tocsin, 
The jubilant army comes 
A sweeter music summons 
And thrills along the line, 
Though each for himself may hear it, 
And make to the next no sign. 


The patter of tiny footfalls 
That run to an open door, 
The mother’s tender singing, 
Her step on the nursery floor, 
The boyish shout of welcome, 
The girlish ripple of glee, 
At the click in the guarded portal 
Of the home-bound father’s key. 


This is the army’s music: 
Checrily calls good-night 
The merry voice of the comrade 
As he passes out of sight 
Tito the heart of the household 
When the day’s long work is done, 
And wife and bairns are waiting 
With a kiss for their dearest one. 


Under the windy flicker 
And flare of the evening lamp 
I hear a host advancing 
With steady and resolute tramp— 
A host of the strong and gentle, 
A throng of the brave and true, 
Dear little wives and mothers, 
Hastening home to you! 





Autumn Toilettes. 


We give on our front page designs for cloth 
gowns for autumn, furnished by courtesy 
of the Messrs. Redfern. 
Fig. 1.—This costume of faced cloth is of dark 
red, with elaborate braiding done in cashmere 
colors and designs of metallic and silk braids to 





form a corselet, collar, epaulettes, and cuffs on | 
the wrist, with a border and side bands for the | 


drapery. 

quills. 
Fig. 2.—Autumn jacket of silver gray cloth, 

with darker gray velvet vest, and wide braid of 


Felt hat with velvet ribbon loops and 


silver shades put on in simple but effective de- | 


sign. 
falling well over the hips, and is trimmed in the 
back by a V of the velvet and braid. 
vet bonnet with feather trimming and high pom- 
pons of feathers. 

Fig. 3.—This redingote gown in modified Di- 
rectoire stvle has a Florentine green cloth redin- 
gote opening on a waistcoat’ and front drapery 
of softer wool of lighter green shade, richly brai:- 
ed across the foot, and in a border on the waist- 
coat. The revers are also braided, and the flar- 
ing cuffs correspond. Ribbon chatelaine of dark 
green loops with pendent watch. Green felt hat, 
with wing and loops of ribbon for trimming. 

Fig. 4.—This belted ulster is of Suéde-colored 
rongh yet soft wool, with brown velvet revers, 
belt, collar, and cuffs, 





UNCLE HUGH’S SECRET. 
By H. H. HOLDICH. 


‘a way was long and tedious, the day warm 

aud oppressive, and I wearied almost beyond 
endurance. If Uncle Hugh had had his way, 
every visitor to Mount Graham would have come 
all the way by carriage, but fortunately it was 
beyond even his power to enforce that. What 
he could do he had done, however. Several years 
before, there had been a prospect of having a 
railway station within ten miles of the place. 
The very idea made Uncle Hugh frantic. Tooth 
and nail he fought it, and, alas! was successful. 
The railway was turned aside, and though the 
struggle had left him straitened in circumstances, 
almost impoverished, I do not believe that he 
had ever felt one regret. 

As the carriage swayed and jolted along, and 
the old coachman nodded on his box, with full 
faith in the time-tried fidelity of his fat horses, I 
tried to beguile the tedium of the way by recall- 
ing the incidents of the one summer which I had 
spent with Uncle Hugh in my childhood. 

Mount Graham was a quaint, old - fashioned 
place, built long before the Revolution, and the 
queer stories which were told about it had been 
the romance of my childhood. Of course it was 
peopled by ghosts of every shape and hue. There 
must have been a regular colony of ghosts, for 
there was one devoted to every spot in the house 
from cellar to attic. There was the spectral car- 
tiage, which was heard, but never seen, to stop at 
the front door in the middle of the night. A 
British officer haunted one bedroom, and a White 
Lady another. (It would be interesting to know 
whether they ever met, and upon what terms they 
were in private.) Black Nancy held possession 
of the garret, where she still groaned and clank- 
ed her chains as she had done a hundred years 
before, when she was a living maniac. Indians 
and negroes stalked promiscuously through the 
passages, for both Indians and negroes had play- 
ed a part in the early history of the house. It 
was before the Revolution, when the country was 
still an unbroken forest, that old Colonel Graham 
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conceived the idea of building a homestead here. 
He went himself to select a site, and left a gang 
of black men behind him, with provisions enough 
to last through the summer and autumn. But, 
alas! the winter came down that year with un- 
precedented suddenness and severity, shutting in 
the poor black men to what seemed certain death. 
Vainly were exploring parties sent to their relief. 
The ernel cold baffled all efforts, and the negroes 
were perforce left to their fate. In the spring 
Colonel Graham went to the scene of the trage- 
dy. He had expected to hear only the moan of 
the forest and the dash of the water-fall. He 
heard these, indeed, but mingled with them were 
the ring of hammers and the clamor of cheerful 
voices. He had expected to find ten mouldering 
skeletons, perhaps with the mark of the cruel 
tomahawk upon them. He found instead ten of 
the fattest and jolliest darkies that his eyes had 
ever rested upon. Instead of fighting the Indians, 
they had fraternized with them, and as soon as 
the weather allowed, red and black men together 
went cheerfully to work upon the new house. 
And that was why ghostly negroes and Indians 
stalked amicably through hall and corridor. 

The honse was a plain one enough—a long, low, 
rambling building, with a piazza whose roof ex- 
tended above the second-story windows, wonder- 
fully shaded with grape-vines and trumpet-creep- 
ers. Inside all was queer and cramped, accord- 
ing to our modern ideas. The rooms were tiny, 
and opened oddly out of each other by narrow 
folding-doors.. The ceilings were low, some plain, 
others crossed by huge beams. There were deep 
cushioned window-seats in the small-paned win- 
dows, which still bore upon their faithful trans- 
parent breasts the names of by-gone belles. 
“Miss Polly” and “Miss Betty” had been dust 
fur many a long year, but the names which their 
admirers had scratched upon the fragile glass 
were as fresh as the day they were cut. And 
there was not a decent closet in the house. That, 
of course, was quite absurd, but Uncle Hugh 
never could be made to sec it. 

“Tt served my fathers, and it will serve me,” 
he said, and never could be induced to make the 
slightest alteration. 

The furniture suited the house. There were 
great hair-cloth-covered sofas with frames of 
solid mahogany, some with brass trimmings, oth- 
ers curiously carved into the form of scaly drag- 
ons. There were bureaus with claw feet and 


four-post bedsteads, with heavily carved legs and 
shrouding curtains. The tallest man could not 
open the upper drawers of the bureaus or step 
into the beds unaided. Therefore step-ladders 
were provided, small but massive mahogany af- 
fairs, neatly carpeted, and made to serve a double 
purpose, as the top lifted up and showed a recep- 
tacle for night clothes. There were stiff backed 
chairs and spindle-legged tables, tall slender can- 
dle- stands, and quaint little work - stands, with 
fluted sides, and faded satin bags suspended be- 
neath, and all the rest of the odd old furniture, 
which in these days would set a collector mad 
with longing, but at which we privately turned 
up scornful noses. 

There was not much fault to be found with the 
garden, for all it was prim and old-fashioned. 
Never were box borders so tall and trim and glos- 
sy. Never were limes and catalpas so fragrant 
as those which overhung it. Never were there 
such beds of lilies-of-the-valley and violets and 
periwinkle as grew at their feet. In June it was 
a true garden of delights, when the catalpa show- 
ered its delicate, tea-like fragrance from all its 
violet-veined bells, and the limes rained scent 
from their golden tassels, and the roses made the 
place glow with their splendor, as they rioted ev- 
erywhere, Later came larkspur and sweet-pea, 
sweet-william and mignonette, hollyhocks, state- 
ly and tall, dusky wall flowers, purple pansies, 
stock-gillies, and all the rest of the dear old floral 
friends. No modern plants were ever allowed in 
Uncle Hugh’s domain. 

There was one spot which always excited our 
curiosity. It lay exactly in the centre of the 
garden, and equalled in space four or five of the 
flower beds. For years no spade had touched it, 
and it was a mere tangle of weeds, in curious 
contrast with the rest of the trimly kept garden. 
Every one wondered about it, of course. A few 
were even bold enough to ask questions, but met 
only a stony stare or at best a polite evasion 
from Uncle Hugh. 

My first special remembrance of this plot went 
back to the day when Philip and I decided that 
our happiness and well-being required that we 
should have a garden of our own. Philip was 
Philip Graham, Uncle Hugh’s great-nephew, who 
with his brother and sister was also spending 
the summer at Mount Graham. This unculti- 
vated spot struck us as entirely suitable for a 
garden, and we went to work at it with a will. 

“How pleased Uncle Hugh will be when he 
sees it!” said Philip, as we paused a moment to 
rest. 

Just then Uncle Hugh came in sight—a stately 
figure in the dress of his youth, to which he still 
clung. He was walking with his head bent down, 
and his little queue stuck out curiously above his 
high stock. As he came near us he looked up, 
and at sight of our occupation an expression 
which we had never seen before flashed over his 
face. It was a mixture of surprise, indignation,and 
incredulity, curiously blended with what seemed 
almost like terror. 

“What are you doing there, children?” he 
cried, in a stern voice, such as we had never heard 
from him before. ‘Come away this instant. 
Never set foot in that spot again. Do you hear?” 

“But why, Uncle Hugh ?” asked Philip, stand- 
ing his ground boldly. 

“Never mind why,” said the old man, stamp- 
ing his fuot. “Come away this instant, and never 
go there again—never !” 

We came away, too thoronghly frightened at 
Uncle Hugh's most unwonted outburst to think 
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of rebelling. Two davs later a stout fence sur- 
rounded the place. Philip and I were deeply 
hurt, for it was the first time that Uncle Hugh 
had ever, by word or deed, shown the slightest 
distrust of any one of us. We heard him mur- 
mur as he looked at the fence: “The children 
could hardly have found out yet. But they will 
grow older, and— Yes, it was safer.” 

The next scene in that visit which I remem- 
bered well was the rainy day when we children 
had to amuse ourselves within-doors. A game 
of hide-and-seek was in progress, and Philip was 
the seeker. Nanny and I went off together, and 
the place in which we elected to hide was under 
Uncle Hugh’s great four-post bedstead. Nanny 
lifted the ruffled valance carefully, and I crept in, 
whacking my head violently as I did so against 
some long black object thickly studded with brass 
nails. 

“A treasure box,” said Nanny, who was always 
romantic. 

Just then a flash of lightning lit up the room. 
Through the chink in the valance the light fell 
upon the box, and I scrambled out with a yell of 
terror. Had it been a ghost I should have thought 
little of it; but a coffin was a real, tangible, blood- 
eurdling horror. We flew down-stairs, our eyes 
starting from our heads, and plunged into the 
very arms of Philip. Our story burst at once 
from our trembling lips, and Philip listened with 
the overpowering gravity of his twelve years. 

“It's queer enough,” he said when we had fin- 
ished ; “but I'll tell you what it is, you’d better 
not talk about it. People savy now that Uncle 
Hugh is a little cracked, and if they knew this, 
whew! how they would go on! He’s a bully old 
uncle to us, and we’re bound to stand by him 
through thick and thin. So mind, not a word to 
anybody.” 

Nanny and I promised faithfully, and I believe 
we kept our word. 

“Unele Hugh,” said Philip, a few days later, 
“do you know there are chicken thieves about ?” 

“Chicken thieves ?” said Uncle Hugh. “And 
pray how do you know that, Master Philip ?” 

“T reckon you'd know it too if you’d been out 
this morning,” said Philip. “There are tracks 
all over the place, and holes dug.” 

“Chickens don’t grow underground like pota- 
toes,” put in Charley, contemptuously. “ They're 
no chicken thieves. But I'll tell you what it is, 
It’s some good-for-nothing loafer 
digging for treasure. It’s all over the country 
that Captain Kidd’s treasures are buried here. 
Or else that the old Grahams buried their plate 
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them up again. People don’t seem quite sure 
which, but they'll take their oath it’s one or the 
other. And since you fenced in that place in the 
garden, they're just cock-sure it’s there.” 

“ What!” cried Uncle Hugh, in a voice which 
made us all jump in our seats. 

Charley knew nothing of Philip’s and my at- 
tempt at gardening. We had been too much 
ashamed to speak of it, and he had no idea that 
there was anything taboo in the subject. Now 
he was too much scared to speak, but simply 
stared at Uncle Hugh, who recovered himself 
slowly. 

“So they say there are buried treasures, do 
they ?” he said, with a queer, constrained sort of 
smile. ‘Well! well! There is no limit to 
what people will say and believe. But I am 
glad you told me, Charley boy—yes, very glad. 
I must see about it.” 

Ten days later the fence was taken away. 
Andrew the gardener and John the coachman 
had kept watch with loaded guns since the first 
alarm. A substantial summer-house, which had 
been made in the neighboring village and brought 
over piecemeal, was put up on the spot. Uncle 
Hugh, Andrew, and John did the whole of the 
work, and no one else was allowed even to look 
on. It was set so low that noone could possibly 
creep under it, and Uncle Hugh rubbed his 
hands when it was done. 

“There!” he said, “I think that will puzzle 
them. I defy them to pull it down, and they can 
hardly burn it, without wakening some of us. I 
think we are safe at last.” 

Our arrival at the gate of Mount Graham 
brought my memories to an abrupt conclusion. 
Twilight had already fallen when we drove up thé 
long avenue. The door stood hospitably open, 
and Uncle Hugh awaited me upon the steps, 

“Welcome to Mount Graham, Elinor, my 
child,” he said, as he led me into the parlor. 
“It was good of you to come. The place has 
few charms for a young thing like you, but I felt 
strangely lonely, and longed for the sight of a 
fair young face. Ah! the old man is failing, my 
dear.” 

I looked up, surprised at his tone. As the 
light fell upon my face Uncle Hugh started. 
Then he glanced at a portrait which since my 
earliest remembrance had hung over the high 
narrow mantel-piece. 

“You have grown strangely like—” he said, 
and paused abruptly. 

I knew what he meant. The portrait was 
that of my own great-aunt Elinor, whose sndden 
death, just one year after her marriage to Hugh 
Graham, had left him a broken and shattered 
man. I had often been told of the likeness, and 
it was with relief that I now saw that its recog- 
nition was a pleasure rather than a grief to him. 

The next day I renewed my acquaintance with 
the garden, and with Andrew the old gardener. 
Apparently not a plant had been added and not 
one removed since my former visit. The box 
borders were as trim and glossy as ever. Lark- 
spurs, jasmine, marigolds, all grew just where 
I remembered them. There was the row of 
hollyhocks, trim and straight against the garden 
wall, and there was the summer-house ; I laugh- 
ed out as I saw it. 

“ Andrew,” I said, “ the summer-house is stand- 
ing vet, I see.” 

“Lord love you, yes, miss. That'll stand 











there till Master Hugh and me both turns our 
toes up. It was a queer thing to put it there; 
but Master Hugh wanted it, and that’s enough 
for L” 

“Tt is curious that this spot should never have 
been cultivated,” said I, “It seems as if it 
should have been the prettiest spot in the gar- 
den.” 

Andrew scratched his head thoughtfully. ‘So 
it do seem, miss, and so it was once,” he said. 
“The beautifulest bed of lilies, all white and 
gold. That war many a long year ago, though, 
before ever you was born; before Miss Elinor, 
Master Hugh’s wife, died. Beg pardon, miss! 
but I knowed her first as Miss Elinor, and Miss 
Elinor she always was to me, bless her sweet 
heart! It was her lily bed. Mornin’ and evenin’ 
she used to come out to look at the lilies a-blow- 
in’ and a-swingin’ on their green stalks, Said it 
minded her of beaven, it did, with the white 
robes a-gleamin’, and the golden harps a-ringin’, 
and the praises goin’ up like fragrance forever 
and forever. Oh, but she was a lovely young 
lady! After she died Master Hugh seemed to 
go just wild like—clean distraught. Said he'd 
no call to live now, and might as well get ready 
for death. So out he goes and buys his coffin. 
I mind the day well. Then he came out here. 
‘ Andrew,’ says he, ‘I want to lie right here, 
among the lilies she loved,’ says he, ‘and to make 
sure, I’m going to make my bed now.’ So then he 
began, and he dug and he dug and he dug, right 
smack in the middle of the lily bed. Oh, but 
they was beautiful lilies! He dug ‘and he dug, 
and at last, after a while, he seemed to forget 
what he was diggin’ for, and just kept on. He 
got so deep that— They do say, miss, some 
does, that the—the fire, you know, is down there, 
and I was mortal afraid he’d come to it. Day in 
and day out he dug and he dug. So at last I made 
bold to send word to his brother, Master Philip ; 
young Master Philip’s father, he was. So he 
came, and brought a friend with him. I never 
bad no opinion of that young fellow from the 
time I saw him moonin’ round the edge of the 
hole, a-pokin’ and a-pryin’, And when he goes 
down into it, and comes up with a broad grin on 
his face, why, I makes up my mind about him 
then and there. So then he goes into the house 
post-haste, and presently out comes Master Hugh 
in a towerin’ rage, and Master Philip with him, 
tryin’ to quiet him like, but Master Hugh wouldn't 
be quieted, not he. ‘Fill up that hole, Andrew,’ 
says he. ‘Or here! I'll do it myself.’ And with 
that he whops down into the hole and digs away 
at the sides till he buries himself nigh up to the 
waist. So then we hauls him out, and I fills up 
the rest myself, and glad enough to do it, so long 
as he wasn’t at the bottom of it. ‘Mind, An- 
drew,’ he says, when it’s done, ‘a spade is never 
to be put into that place while I'm above-ground.’ 
So then they goes into the house, and after a 
while Master Philip and his friend they drives 
away. So that’s all I know, miss; and if you 
can make anything of it, why, 'm free to con- 
fess I can’t. But,ah! they was beautiful lilies,” 

Andrew’s story, instead of clearing up, had 
only deepened the mystery of the spot, and a 
weird and uncanny feeling crept over me as I 
turned away. 

In my childhood I had never fully realized the 
peculiarities which had given Uncle Hugh his 
reputation of being a little cracked. Looking at 
him now with eyes purged from their childish 
films, I could readily understand how he might 
be so regarded. His horror of anything like in- 
novation was certainly wonderful. All the water 
used in the house was brought from a well an 
eighth of a mile away, not even a pump in the 
kitchen being tolerated. The rooms were lighted 
solely by wax candles in old-fashioned candela- 
bra or heavy silver candlesticks, as was reckon- 
ed genteel in his youth. Of course it was use- 
less to suggest such horrors as gas or kerosene; 
but at one time a bold effort was made to effect 
a compromise. A visitor with some regard for 
his eyesight brought with him as a present to 
Uncle Hugh an old-fashioned astral lamp, in 
which sperm-oil burned with a villanous odor. 
In spite of its antiquity, however, Uncle Hugh 
was made very uneasy by it. Politeness caused 
him to tolerate it during his guest’s stay, but not 
an instant longer. Hardly had the carriage 
borne him from the door than Uncle Hugh turn- 
ed with a beaming face, crying : “Thank the Lord 
the villain has gone! Now for a return to the 
good old ways!” And straightway the lamp was 
banished to the Iumber-room, the windows flung 
wide to purify the room, and the wax candles, 
with their glowworm light, again reigned su- 
preme. 

The winter came soon and cold that year. It 
is hardly necessary to say that not a lump of coal 
was ever burned in Uncle Hugh’s domains. It 
was a sight to see the great kitchen with its 
huge open fireplaces, where the monster logs 
were consumed, the cranes, spits, and bake-pans, 
and the queer oven on the side of the chimney- 
place. All over the house open wood fires crack- 
ed and snapped and roared ; but however agree- 
able as accessories, I found them wretched sub- 
stitutes for the furnace heat of modern days. 
Colder and colder grew the weather, and vainly 
I strove to fancy myself thoroughly warmed by 
the ruddy glare. 

“Uncle Hugh,” I said at length, rendered des- 
perate by despair, “ why do you not burn coal ?” 

I knew that I ran the risk of offending Uncle 
Hugh, but I was by no means prepared for the 
scorn and indignation in his face as he dropped 
the Rambler and turned upon me. 

“ And why should I burn coal, young lady?” 
he asked, in a cool, incisive tone which was worse 
than an outburst of rage. “Is not the fuel that 
my fathers used good enough for me? If the 


Lord had meant coal to be used by man, would 
He have shut it up in the bowels of the earth? 
He has put our enemy under our feet, and there 
let it stay. There let it stay!’ he cried again, 
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stamping his foot as if he were trampling upon 
the very old dragon himself, while a curious blaze 
of triumph shone in his eye. 

I stared at him mutely for a moment, too much 
astonished to speak. ‘Then the memory of the 
soft encircling warmth of the coal fires in my 
own home came over me once more, and urged 
me on. 

“ All modern ways are not barbarous,” I per- 
sisted. ‘When the Lord was ready for men to 
use coal He brought it to light. If you would 
but try it once you would never go back to wood. 
It is cheaper, too.” 

“If it were cheap as dirt it should never be 
burned in my house!” cried Uncle Hugh, hotly. 
Then, mastering his emotion with an evident ef- 
fort, he added, with his old-time courtesy: “I 
crave your pardon, Elinor. These subjects 1 would 
willingly avoid; but this I will say: Your last ar- 
gument is false, for cheaper it is not. The wood 
lies at my door, but how far must the coal be 
fetched ?” 

I had forgotten that point, and vexation at my 
slip, joined to the effects of the miserable cold, 
hearly got the better of my temper. I tried to 
turn it off with a joke. ‘“ You have ouly to dig 
up your buried treasures””—but I stopped short in 
dismay. For Uncle Hugh had started to his feet, 
his face white, his eyes glaring, his hair fairly 
bristling in spite of his tightly tied queue. 

“What! what!” he stammered, scarcely able 


to speak. “ Who has been telling you? Who 
has been putting notions into your head? What 


do you mean, girl ?” 

“Dear Uncie Hugh!” I cried, terrified at his 
emotion. “Sit down! Do calm yourself. It 
was only a miserable joke. The country people 
used to say that Captain Kidd’s treasure was 
buried here, you know, and it just happened to 
come into my mind. It was stupid of me to 
speak of it; but do, do forgive me.” 

Uncle Hugh sat down, weak, unnerved, trem- 
bling in every limb. Gradually the color return- 
ed to his face, and he regained the self-control 
which he had so strangely lost. That I lost my- 
self in wondering conjectures need hardly be 
said. In vain I strove to pierce the mystery, 
to piece together my childish recollections and 
old Andrew’s story. They were like two halves 
of different puzzles. Do what I would, I could 
not fit them to each other. If one aided me toa 
plausible solution, the other came up and undid 
all my work, until at last I did what it would 
have been wiser to do at first, simply gave the 
whole thing up, and tried to turn my attention to 
other matters. 

I had enough to think of just at this time. If 
I have not spoken before of the part which Philip 
played in my life, it was because it seemed that 
every one must know of it. It seems impossible 
for any one to think of me apart from Philip or 
of Philip apart from me, so completely oue have 
we been since our eurliest childhood. When I 
went home, early in the spring, it was to make 
preparations for my marriage, which took place 
in August. 

The old proverb in regard to the course of true 
love had not been verified in our courtship. There- 
fore perhaps it was but just that our married life 
should not move on altogether smoothly, as far 
as outward events were concerned. If there was 
an unlucky investment possible, our money was 
in it; if a bank failed or a company went to 
smash, there were we in the midst of it. When 
we were reduced to living in a low-priced flat, and 
Philip was a book-keeper for Grogram & Co., we 
thought the worst bad come upon us. Then 
Grogram & Co. failed, and we sat down and look- 
ed at each other, not exactly in despair, for we 
still had each other, but certainly in dire per- 
plexity. 

“IT wonder whether Uncle Hugh would let me 
dig up some of his buried treasures if 1 went on 
my knees to him?” I said, laughing ruefully. 

Just then we heard the postman’s signal, and 
Philip went to see what he bad brought. 

“Many a true word is spoken in jest,” said 
Philip, as he came back reading a letter. 

* What is it, Philip?” I asked, and he looked 
up, a little pale and shaken. 

“Uncle Hugh is dead,” he said, quietly. 

It was not a shock, for we had long been ex- 
pecting the news. The poor old gentleman had 
been failing fast, and for some time had been 
confined entirely to his bed. He had passed 
away quietly in his sleep, without a sound or a 
sigh. When we had talked of it for a little 
while I remembered Philip’s observation as he 
came in, and asked what it meant. 

Philip smiled. “You know, of course,” he 
said, “that we—Nanny, Charley, and I—are Un- 
cle Hugh’s sole heirs.” 

“Well,” I said, dubiously, “it will not be 
much, divided among three. You know he spent 
most of his money fighting the railroad com- 
pany.” 

“You forget the buried treasures,” said Philip, 
with a curious twinkle in his eye. 

“Philip!” I cried, indignantly, “I shouldn’t 
think you’d go making stupid jokes now.” 

Philip became grave instantly. “It is not a 
joke, I assure you, my dear. The simple fact is 
that Mount Graham stands over a coal bed. My 
grandfather had always suspected the fact, and 
he once took up a mineralogist to make sure, but 
the effect on Uncle Hugh was so dreadful that 
he never dared to allude to it again. He told 
my father of it, however, making him promise to 
keep it secret as long as Uncle Hugh should live. 
My father, in his turn, told me, under the same 
restrictions. Uncle Hugh, as we all know, was 
half insane, and any attempt to use the know- 
ledge would infallibly have pushed him over the 
brink.” 

“ But how can we use it now, Philip ?” I asked, 
“when—” I paused, but Philip knew what I 
meant. 

“Tt is very strange,” he said. “But a few 
mouths ago I received a letter from Uncle Hugh, 











written apparently in anticipation of his death. 
It was a strange, rambling letter, inspired, he 
said, by the spirit of his lost Elinor. He said 
that she had convinced him that the Lord had 
buried His treasures in the earth to be disclosed 
in His own good time for the use of man. There- 
fore I was to consider myself at full liberty to do 
as I pleased with the old place.” 

“ How strange!” I cried, remembering my last 
talk with Uncle Hugh. “It is as if the words had 
been put into my mouth. Who knows whether 
they were not?” 

I have never seen Mount Graham since. Philip 
and I talked of going up before operations were 
begun, but I decided that I would rather remem- 
ber it as it was when I knew it first. And now 
there is no Mount Graham to see. 








THE PRINCESS LAETITIA 
BONAPARTE. 


CONSIDERABLE degree of interest is at- 
LA tached to the approaching marriage of the 
ouly daughter of Prince Napoleon to the Prince 
Amadeus of Italy, Duke of Aosta and ex-King 
of Spain. Not only is the young lady in question 
the only princess now bearing the name of Bona- 
parte in the direct line, but she is also the sole 
surviving granddaughter of the late Victor Em- 
manuel, and consequently the only unmarried 
princess in the royal family of Italy. The only 
child of her uncle King Humbert is a son; and 
Queen Pia of Portugal is the mother of two sons ; 
and the family of her uncle Prince Amadeus, her 
future husband, consists of three princes. Thus 
an extra degree of importance has been accorded 
to the alliance to be formed by the Princess Le- 
titia, 

The Princess is the youngest of the three chil- 
dren of the Princess Clotilde and Prince Napo- 
leon, She is not quite twenty-two, being eigh- 
teen mouths the junior of her younger brother, 
Prince Louis. She was only four years old when, 
after the proclamation of the Republic in France, 
she was taken away from her native home, which 
she has never since beheld. Before the com- 
mencement of the siege, her mother, like a true 
royal lady, quitted Paris without concealment or 
disguise, leaning on the arm of the Italian Am- 
bassador, and saluted everywhere on her way to 
the railway station by the crowd that had scarcely 
ceased cheering for the Republic and for General 
Trochu, “I leave behind me nothing but spot- 
less memories,” said the spirited lady, when coun- 
selled to fly, as the Empress had done, in secrecy 
aud disguise. But however fearless and strong- 
minded she showed herself respecting her own 
departure, the true mother asserted herself in her 
timidity for her children. She was willing to 
brave the fate of the Princesse de Lamballe for 
herself in case the fury of ’93 should seize again 
upon the populace of Paris, but she took all pos- 
sible precautions for the safety of her little sons 
and daughter. With fond embraces and many 
tears she confided her little ones to the care of 
her lady-in-waiting, the Baroness La Ronciére le 
Noury, wife of the Admiral of that name.” The 
Baroness conveyed her precious charges to the 
Italian frontier, where they were joined by thie 
Princess, and where the Duke of Aosta, by the 
direction of King Victor Emmanuel, came to 
meet his sister and her family and to escort them 
to Turin. It was in that city that her loveless 
and luckless marriage had been celebrated, and 
that ancient capital of her royal race received the 
blameless exile. 

About five miles from Turin is situated the 
Castle of Montcalieri, the ancient home of the 
Kings of Sardinia. It is a vast and imposing 
structure, square of form, with a lofty facade 
pierced with high windows, and with two wings, 
modern additions to the principal building. The 
site is extremely picturesque, the castle and the 
village belonging to it being encircled on three 
sides by the Alps, while the river Po flows past 
it on the fourth. Here Queen Adelaide, the wife 
of Victor Emmanuel, reared her children from 
their earliest years, the wild beauty of the scen- 
ery and the purity of the mountain air having 
combined to render the spot at once salubrious 
and attractive. Here the young Crown-Prince 
Humbert and his brother and sisters lived a 
healthy open-air life, delighting in their mountain 
walks and rides, while the two young princes 
found recreation, after their hours of study, in 
hunting and fishing. It was therefore truly a re- 
turn home for the Princess Clotilde when she ac- 
cepted from her father the gift of the domain of 
Montcalieri, and came to fix her residence there 
with her daughter. Only with her daughter, be 
it understood; for the uncongenial union be- 
tween Prince Napoleon and his cruelly treated 
wife had finally been terminated by a separation, 
mutually agreed upon, and by which the Prince 
was to retain the care of his sons, while the 
Princess took charge of her daughter. The 
young Princes Victor and Louis were permitted 
to visit their mother annually during their sum- 
mer vacation. 

It was in this abode, in an atmosphere of al- 
most monastic seclusion, that the youngest daugh- 
ter of the Bonapartes grew to womanhood. The 
Princess Clotilde was always impressed by the 
thought that her child might one day be called 
upon to wear a crown, and she spared no pains 
to impart to her, not only virtues, but accomplish- 
ments as well. She taught her the history of her 
family in the long gallery of the castle, where 
the effigies of her ancestors, from Humbert with 
the White Hands down to Victor Emmanuel, stood 
in imposing array. For the young gir] the Prin- 
cess departed from the severe simplicity of her 
daily life, and while her own rooms were as bare 
and devoid of ornament as the cell of a nun, the 
apartments occupied by the Princess Letitia and 
her governess, a French lady, were fitted up as 
prettily and attractively as possible. For her 








daughter also she revived her former taste for 
equestrianism, and the two ladies, mounted on 
spirited horses and with a single groom in at- 
tendance, explored all the roads and noteworthy 
scenery in the neighborhood of the castle. These 
excursions on horseback have proved the chief 
and almost the only recreation of the young 
Princess. They were especially enjoyable when 
her brothers were at hand to accompany her. 
Otherwise her life has been lacking in most of 
the joyous elements that a young girl, born upon 
the steps of a throne, had a right to expect from 
destiny on her journey to womanhood. One of 
her accomplishments, however, furnished occu 
pation for many of the hours that else might 
have hung heavily upon her hands. She is a 
talented artist, and has painted in oils views of 
many of the finer picturesque landscapes in the 
neighborhood of her home. One of her pictures, 
a view of Turin, was presented by her to her 
elder brother, Prince Victor, and now ornaments 
the library of his residence in Brussels. 

As a child the Princess Letitia manifested a 
peculiar tenacity of character and feeling. She 
pined for her Parisian home and the pleasant 
private garden of the Palais Royal, surrounded 
by the sounding surges of the great city. It was 
a long time, too, before she could accustom her- 
self to the absence of her brothers, her constant 
companions and playfellows, But the grandiose 
solitude of Montcalieri, its salubrious breezes, and 
the free life in the open air led there by the young 
Princess had a most favorable influence on her 
constitution. She grew there into full health and 
bloom—“ a splendid girl,” as an old Bonapartist 
lately described her with enthusiasm. She has 
developed into a tall, strong young woman, with 
the powerful physique of the royal Sardinian race, 
though her features are essentially Napoleonic. 
The brow is broad and retreating, and shaded by 
short tendrils of dark hair. The eyes are dark, 
the nose aquiline, and the jaw is square and mas- 
sive—almost too much so for a feminine counte- 
nance. But this peculiarity is redeemed by the 
beautifully moulded chin that lent such a charm 
to the face of her illustrious granduncle, and by 
the delicate outlines of the mouth. Altogether 
the Princess Letitia is a noble and striking-look- 
ing specimen of womanhood. 

The bestowal of her hand in marriage has giv- 
en rise to a number of singular complications. 
Her position amongst the royal girls of Europe 
was certainly peculiar. As the daughter of a 
member of the reigning family of Italy, and as 
the only princess in the present generation of 
her maternal race, she was entitled to aspire to 
the hand of any Catholic prince who might be in 
search of awife. On the other hand, her father’s 
political tendencies and the seandals attached to 
his name have rendered it difficult for her to find 
a spouse that in point of birth would be accept- 
able to her maternal relatives. The Duke of Tor- 
lonia was at one time a suitor for her hand, but 
the negotiations came to naught, chiefly, it was 
said, through the opposition of the Pope to the 
match. 

It would have been something of a mésalliance 
for a damsel of the family of Victor Emmanuel, 
for the ducal title of the Torlonias only dates 
from 1809, and their great wealth was acquired 
by banking. But the young Duke Leopold, now 
thirty-five years old, was of a suitable age for the 
Princess, and offered splendid settlements, so that 
for some time the marriage was looked upon 
as probable, if not definitely arranged. The 
Duke has since consoled himself by espousing 
an Italian lady of, less exalted rank. The Prin- 
cess Clotilde long cherished the hope of mar- 
rying her daughter to her nephew the Crown- 
Prince of Italy; but he is three years the junior 
of his cousin, and is in very fragile health. Muore- 
over, his mother was strongly opposed to the 
match, the papalistic principles of the Princess 
Clotilde being altogether at variance with the lib- 
eral tendencies of the charming Queen Marghe- 
rita, who, though fond of and kind to her young 
niece, by no means desired to have her for a 
daughter-in-law. 

The next alliance proposed for the Princess 
was that of her young kinsman Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, the only son of Prince Pierre, and 
grandson of Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canino. 
Personally Prince Roland was everything to be 
desired in a bridegroom, being a fine-looking, in- 
telligent gentleman, not yet thirty years of age. 
He offered to settle two millions of dollars on 
the Princess as a marriage portion, and to provide 
for her on a similar scale of magnificence in case 
of his death. His proposal was at one time taken 
into serious consideration, and was backed up by 
the young lady’s father. 

But there were two reasons why Prince Roland, 
with all his personal qualities and his great wealth, 
was unacceptable as a suitor for the hand of a 
princess of Italy. In the first place, he was not 
only the offspring of a mésalliance, his mother 
having been a dress-maker, but he was born out 
of wedlock, his father and mother not having 
been legally married till he was nine years old. 
In the second place, his fortune was derived from 
his marriage with Mademoiselle Marie Blanc, the 
daughter of the proprietor of the gaming-tables 
at Monte Carlo, and he still enjoys a fourth part 
of the revenues of that establishment as the 
guardian of his daughter and only child, the Prin- 
cess Marie. King Humbert therefore interposed 
his authority, and the match was broken off. 
Next there was talk of wedding this very hard 
to marry young lady to Prince Emmanuel, the 
eldest son of the Duke of Aosta, who is two years 
younger than she is; but this marriage was mere- 
ly talked over, for before any of the preliminary 
negotiations had been entered into, arrangements 
were made for the marriage of the Princess Leti- 
tia to the Duke of Aosta himself, he being her 
maternal uncle, and quite old enough to be her 
father, for he is forty-five years old, and she will 
not be twenty-two till the end of next December. 
But it must be remembered that such a union, 
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the marriage a few years hence of the Prince of 
Naples and the birth of a grandson to the present 
King and Queen. 





FROM A SCRAP-BOOK. 
N these days of luxury in household art one 
must have very good taste and exercise con- 
siderable ingenuity to produce any decoration 





which shall be good in quality and at the same 
time effective and inexpensive. But practice de- 
velops one’s ideas and stimulates originality, while 
the drawing-room, library, or bedchamber which 
gives a hint of the owner’s individual taste and 
skill is sure to be more attractive and pleasing 
than where the comfort is all a result of the up- 
holsterer, the luxury merely a suggestion from 
Dame Fashion. 

Cheap-looking contrivances for decoration ar 
always a mistake, generally a failure; 
is a wide distinction to be made between such 
and those effects produced without much expense. 
A poor chromo or coarse engraving is 


Dut there 


always 
in bad taste, while a good picture cut 
fine illustrated paper and suitably 
tistic and satisfactory. 
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reached such a point that almost every gi 

weekly and magazine offers the means of admira- 
ble wall decoration, or the making of screens or 
stocking a portfolio, For the first-mentioned 


an original and artistic method is the follow 
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be placed with picturesque irregularity above the 





chimney-piece, a narrow high frame enclosing 
hree or four such cuts at the side, and a long 
narrow frame across the centre. Text applying 


to such a series might be prettily bound in soft 
covers and hung by a ribbon on the wall, so that 
the pictures have an additional interest when 
“illustrations.” Care m 
however, not to mingle inharmonious de 
of other kinds with such fixtures. Few but the 
simplest water-colors look well with them, but 


studied a3 taken, 


ust be 


orations 


peacock feathers, dried grasses, great sprays of 
bitter-sweet and clematis, are effective aguinst or 
back of the dainty works of art and soft-toned 
framework. 

Another novel way of pres¢ rving first-class il- 
lustrations from weekly papers is to cut them out 
close to the edg 





e and then paste them smooth y 
on an artist’s stretcher, such as can be purchased 
for from forty cents to one dollar, the cheaper 
pauper looking the best, while the engraving or 
cut soon takes on a mellow tone very artistic in 
its effects. 
er serves as a catch, so that these wall decora- 


The wooden framework of the stretch- 


tions can be easily hung on a nail without ar 
hook. 





A charming portfolio can be made u 
having a number of pieces of heavy but cheap 
eard-board cut in various sizes. Two doilars will 
purchase enough to keep you busy a long time. 
Select from mz 

best work of the 
Cut the pictures close to the margin, and paste 
them in the centre of a suitable-sized piece of 
card-board, while, when it seems an improvement, 
a bit of explanatory text with the name of the 
artist can go on the reverse side. Portfolios te 
hold these interesting pictures should be made as 
follows, the method being devised by a lady who 
had collected a number of charming black and 
white illustrations in this fashion: Cover a large 
piece of card-board with silk or plush — royal 
purple, olive green, or old-gold is a suitable ¢ 





zines or illustrated papers the 





best artists In Diack and white. 


lor, 
xt 
cover two pieces of card-board pointed at one end, 
widening to two inches at the other, and on either 





certain shades of browns also looking well. 


side sew pieces of silk four inches wide. These, 
with the pointed eard-board, should be gathered 
into a piece of silk elastic at the pointed end, 
and have a fold for a running-string at the other. 
Join one side of the silk to the large covered 
card-board, and the other to a full piece of silk 
which can be gathered in at the top with a silk 
running-string, forming a capacious bag portfolio, 
if we may call it so, which by means of ribbons 
or cord and tassel can be hung against the wall 
very effectively. 

The Princess of Wales has devised some beat 
tiful screens decorated by cuts from illustrated 
papers and unmounted photographs, the leaf of 
the screen revolving on a pivot. These can be 
easily made at home after one’s carpenter lus 
constructed a frame, and taste, ingenuity, and a 
little deftness of hand will construct sometising 
pleasing, effective, and always entertaining. 
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FAREWELL! 
See illustration on double page. 

FEXIIIS graphic picture, which represents a scene 
l on the leaving of a Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer bound from England to Australia, is 
familiar to all, in every part of the world, who 
go down to the sea in ships, or bid adieu to loved 
ones about to traverse the trackless waste of wa- 
ters. It is a parting full of emotion. However 
one may borrow courage from the statistics which 
prove the small percentage lost on such voyages, 
there is always the curdling fear that the fatal 
lot may include ourselves or those we love. Then 
the startling tales of collisions and vessels burn- 
ed at sea recur to our minds at this moment with 
added horror, and thrill us with apprehension. 
Or, if our nerves are hardened against such ter- 
rors, there is the ever-present dread of sea-sick- 
ness, which for the moment seems worse than 
death, and the safe percentage from which is 
small indeed. But if we can set aside all these 
fears, and think only of the bright voyage, of the 
gallant ship bounding over the sparkling waves 
as she passes from one latitude to another, and 
discloses the marvels of each by day and by night 
—the soft tropical airs, the strange fishes and 
the corals, and the magnificent Southern Cross— 
then our anticipations are joyful indeed, and with 
a light heart we exchange our humdrum sur- 
roundings for the novel experience of life on the 
other side of the globe. 





FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Avtuor or “ Dorotuy Forster,” “Setr os Bearer,” 
’ 
“Tue Wortpy Went Very Wei Turn,” 
“Art in a Garpen Fair,” evo. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE MAIDS OF TAUNTON. 


fg \WE next day was made remarkable in our 

eyes by an event which, though doubtless of 
less importance than the enlistment of a dozen 
recruits, seemed a very great thing indeed-—name- 
ly, the presentation to the Duke of the colors em- 
broidered for him by Susan Blake’s school-girls. 
I was myself permitted to walk with the girls on 
this occasion, as if I had been one of them, though 
a stranger to the place, and but newly arrived— 
such: was the kindness of Susan Blake, and her re- 
spect for the name of the learned and pious Dr. 
Eykin. 

At nine of the clock the girls who were to car- 
ry the flags began to gather in the school-room. 
There were twenty-seven in all; but twelve only 
were the pupils of Miss Blake. The others were 
the pupils of Mrs. Musgrave, another school-mis- 
tress in the town. I remember not the names 
of all the girls, but some of them I remember. 
One was Katharine Bovet, daughter of Colonel 
Bovet—she it was who walked first and named 
those who followed; there was also Mary Blake, 
cousin of Susan, who was afterward thrown into 
prison with her cousin, but presently was par- 
doned. Miss Hucker, daughter of Captain Hucker, 
the master-sergemaker who entertained the Duke, 
was another—these were of the White Regiment ; 
there were three daughters of Captain Herring, 
two daughters of Mr. Thomas Baker, one of Mon- 
mouth’s Privy Councillors; Mary Meade was the 
girl who carried the famous golden flag; and 
others whom I have forgotten. When we were 
assembled, being dressed all in white, and each 
maid wearing the Monmouth colors, we took our 
flags and sallied forth. In the street there was 
almost as great a crowd to look on as the day 
before, when the Duke rode in; and certainly it 
was a very pretty sight to see. First marched a 
man playing on the croud very briskly; after 
him, one who beat a tabor, and one who played 
a fife; so that we had music on our march. When 
the music stopped, we lifted our voices and sang 
a Psalm all together; that done, the crouder be- 
gan again, 

As for the procession, no one surely had ever 
seen the like of it! After the music walked six- 
and-twenty girls, the youngest eight and the oldest 
not more than twelve. They marched two by 
two, very orderly, all dressed in white with blue 
favors, and every girl carrying in her hands a 
flag of silk embroidered by herself, assisted by 
Miss Blake or some other older person, with de- 
vices appropriate to the nature of the enterprise 
in hand. For one flag had upon it, truly figured 
in scarlet silk, an open Bible, because it was for 
liberty to read and expound that book that the 
men were going forth to fight. Upon another 
was embroidered a great cross; upon a third were 
the arms of the Duke; a fourth bore upon it, to 
show the zeal of the people, the arms of the town 
of Taunton; and a fifth had both a Bible and a 
drawn sword; and so forth, every one with a le- 
gend embroidered upon it plain forall torcad. The 
flags were affixed to stout white staves, and as 
the girls walked apart from each other and at a 
due distance, the flags all flying in the wind made 
a pretty sight indeed, so that some of the women 
who looked on shed tears. Among the flags was 
one which I needs must mention, because, unless 
the device was communicated by some person 
deep in the Duke’s counsels, it most strangely 
joined with the event of the following day. Mary 
Meade, poor child! carried it. We called it the 
Golden Flag, because it had a crown worked in 
gold thread upon it and the letters “J. R.” A 
fringe of lace was sewn round it, so that it was 
the richest flag of all. What could the crown 
with the letters “J. R.” mean, but that James, 
Duke of Monmouth, would shortly assume the 
Crown of these three kingdoms ? 
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Last of all walked Miss Susan Blake, and I by 
her side. She bore in one hand a Bible bound 
in red leather stamped with gold, and in the other 
a naked sword. 

The Duke came forth to meet us, standing bare- 
headed before the porch. There were standing 
beside and behind him, the Lord Grey, his two 
chaplains, Dr. Hooke and Mr. Ferguson, and my 
father, Mr. Larke, the Baptist minister of Lyme- 
Regis (le wore a corselet and evarried a sword), 
and the Colonels of his regiments. His body- 
guard were drawn up across the street, looking 
brave and splendid in their new favors. The 
varlets waited beyond with the horses for the 
Duke’s party. Who, to look upon the martial 
array, the bravery of the Guard, the gallant bear- 
ing of all, the confidence in their looks, and the 
presence, which should surely bring a blessing, 
of the ministers of religion, would think that all 
this pomp and promise could be shattered at a 
single blow ? 

As each girl advanced in her turn, she knelt 
on one knee and offered her flag, bowing her 
head (we had practised this ceremony several 
times at the school until we were all quite perfect 
in our parts). Then the Duke stepped forward 
and raised her, tenderly kissing her. Then 
she stood aside, holding her flag still in her 
hands. 

My turn—because I had no flag—came last 
but one, Miss Susan Blake being the last. Now 
—lI hope it was not folly or a vainglorious desire 
to be distinguished by any particular notice of 
his Grace—I could not refrain from hanging the 
ring, which the Duke had given me at Iichester 
five years ago, outside my dress by a blue ribbon. 
Miss Blake, to whom I had told the story of the 
ring, advised me to do so, partly to show my 
loyalty to the Duke, and partly because it was a 
pretty thing, and one which some women would 
much desire to possess. 

Miss Katharine Bovet informed the Duke that 
I was the daughter of the learned preacher, Dr. 
Comfort Eykin. When I knelt he raised me. 
Then, as he was about to salute me, his eyes fell 
upon the ring, and he looked first at me and then 
at the ring. 

“* Madam,” he said, “this ring I ought to know. 
If I mistake not, there are the initials of ‘J. 8. 
upon it?” 

“ Sir,” I replied, “the ring was yourown. Your 
Grace was so good as to bestow it upon me in 
your progress through the town of Ilchester, five 
years ago.” 

“Gad so!” he said, laughing; “I remember 
now. “Twas a sweet and lovely child whom I 
kissed, and now thou art a sweet and lovely 
maiden, Art thou truly the daughter of Dr. Com- 
fort Eykin?”—he looked behind him, but my 
father neither heard nor attended, being wrapped 
in thought. “Tis strange: his daughter! "Tis 
indeed wonderful that such a child should—” 
Here he stopped. “Fair Rose of Somerset I 
called thee then, Fair Rose of Somerset I call 
thee again. Why, if I could place thee at the 
head of my army all England would certainly fol- 
low, as if Helen of Troy or Queen Venus herself 
did lead.” So he kissed me on the cheek with 
much warmth—more, indeed, than was necessary 
to show a gracious and friendly good-will, and 
suffered me to step aside. ‘“ Dr. Eykin’s daugh- 
ter!” he repeated, with a kind of wonder. ‘“ Why 
should not Dr. Eykin have a daughter ?” 

When I told Robin of this gracious salutation 
he first turned very red and then he laughed. 
Then he said that everybody knew the Duke, but 
he must not attempt any Court freedoms in the 
Protestant camp; and if he were to try—then he 
broke off short, changed color again, and then 
he kissed me, saying that of course the Duke 
meant nothing but kindliness, but that, for his 
own part, he desired not his sweetheart to be 
kissed by anybody but himself. So I suppose 
my boy was jealous. But the folly of being jea- 
lous of so great a Prince, who could not possibly 
have the least regard for a simple country maiden, 
and who had known the great and beautiful Court 
ladies—it made me laugh to think that Robin 
could be so foolish as to be jealous of the 
Duke. 

Then it was Miss Susan Blake’s turn. ishe 
stepped forward very briskly, and knelt down, 
and placed the Bible in the Duke’s left hand and 
the sword in his right. 

“Sir,” she said (speaking the words we had 
made up and she had Icarned), “it is in the name 
of the women of Taunton—nay, of the women 
of all England—that I give you the Bool: of the 
Word of God, the most precious treasure vouch- 
safed to man, so that all may learn that you arc 
come for no other purpose than to maintain the 
right of the English people to search the Scrip- 
tures for themselves; and I give you also, sir, a 
sword with which to defend those rights. In ad- 
dition, sir, the women can only give your Grace 
the offering of their continual prayers in behalf 
of the Cause, and for the 3afety and prosperity 
of your Ilighness and your army.” 

“ Madam,” said the Duke, much moved by this 
spectacle of devotion, “I am come, believe me, 
for no other purpose than to defend the truths 
contained in this book, and to seal my defence 
with my blood, if that need be.” 

Then the Duke mounted, and we marched be- 
hind him in single file, each girl led by a soldier, 
till we came to the camp, when our flags were 
taken from us, and we returned home and took 
off our white dresses. I confess that I laid mine 
down with a sigh. White becomes every maiden, 
and my only wear till then had been of russet- 
brown. And all that day we acted over again— 
in our talk and in our thoughts—our beautiful 
procession, and we repeated the condescending 
words of the Duke, and admired the graciousness 
of his kisses, and praised each other for our admi- 
rable behavior, and listened, with pleasure un- 
speakable, while Susan Blake prophesied that we 
— become immortal by the ceremony of that 

y. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
KING MONMOUTH AND HIS CAMP. 


Next day, the town being thronged with peo- 
ple and the young men pressing in from all quar- 
ters to enroll themselves (over four thousand join- 
ed thie colors at Taunton alone), another Proclama- 
tion was read—that, namely, by which the Duke 
claimed the throne. Many opinions have been 
given as to this step. For the Duke’s enemies 
maintain, first, that his mother was never mar- 
ried to King Charles the Second (indeed, there is 
no doubt that the King always denied the mar- 
riage); next, that an illegitimate son could never 
be permitted to sit upon the ancient throne of 
this realm; and, thirdly, that in usurping the 
Crown the Duke broke faith with his friends, to 
whom he had solemnly given his word that he 
would not put forward any such pretensions, Nay, 
some have gone so far as to allege that he was 
not the son of Charles at all, but of some other 
whom they even name; and they have pointed 
to his face as showing no resemblance at all to 
that swarthy and gloomy-looking King. On the 
other hand, the Duke’s friends say that there 
were in his hands clear proof of the marriage; 
that the promise given to his friends was condi- 
tional, and one which could be set aside by cir- 
cumstances ; that the country gentry, to whom a 
Republic was most distasteful, were afraid that 
he designed to re-establish that form of govern- 
ment; and, further, that his friends were all fully 
aware from the beginning of his intentions. 

On these points I know nothing; but when a 
thing has been done, it is idle to spend time in 
arguing that it was well or ill done. James, 
Duke of Monmouth, was now James, King of 
Great Britain and Ireland; and if we were all 
rebels before who had risen in the name of re- 
ligion and liberty, I suppose we were all ten times 
as much rebels now, when we had, in addition, 
set up another King, and declared King James 
to be a usurper, and no more than the Duke of 
York. Nay, that there might be wanting no sin- 
gle circumstance of aggravation, it was in this 
Proclamation declared that the Duke of York 
had caused his brother, the late King, to be se- 
cretly poisoned. I know not what foundation 
exists for this accusation; but I have been told 
that it gave offence unto many, and that it was 
an ill-advised thing to say. 

The Proclamation was read aloud at the Mar- 
ket Cross by Mr. Tyley, of Taunton, on the Satur- 
day morning, before a great concourse of people. 
It ended with the words: “ We therefore, the 
noblemen, gentlemen, and Commons at present 
assembled, in the names of ourselves and of all 
the loyal and Protestant noblemen, gentlemen, 
and Commons of England, in pursuance of our 
duty and allegiance, and for the delivering of the 
Kingdom from Popery, tyranny, and oppression, 
do recognize, publish, and proclaim the said high 
and mighty Prince James, Duke of Monmouth, 
as lawful and rightful Sovereign and King, by 
the name of James II., by the grace of God, 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith. Gop save tHe Kine!” 

After this the Duke was always saluted as 
King, prayed for as King, and styled “His Maj- 
esty.” He also touched some (as only the King 
can do) for the king’s-evil, and, it is said, wrought 
many miracles of healing, a thing which, being 
noised abroad, should have strengthened the faith 
of the people in him. But the malignity of our 
enemies caused these cases of healing to be de- 
nied, or else explained as fables and inventions 
of the Duke’s friends. 

Among the accessions of this day was one 
which I cannot forbear to mention. It was that 
of an old soldier who had becnone Cromwell’s 
captains, Colonel Basset by name. [Ile rode in, 
being a man advanced in years, yet still strong 
and hale, at the head of a considerable company 
raised by himself. ’Twas hoped that his example 
would be followed by the adhesion of many more 
of Cromwell’s men, but the event proved other- 
wise. Perhaps, being old Republicans, they were 
deterred by the Proclamation of Monmouth as 
King. Perhaps they had grown slothful with age, 
and were now unwilling to face once more the 
dangers and fatigues of a campaign. Another re- 
cruit was the once famous Colonel Perrot, who 
had been engaged with Colonel Blood in the rob- 
bery of the Crown-Jowels—though the addition of 
a robber to our army was not a matter of pride. 
He came, it was afterward said, because he was 
desperate, his fortunes broken, and with no other 
hope than to follow the fortunes of the Duke. 

It became known in the course of the day that 
the army was to march on the Sunday, There- 
fore everybody on Saturday evening repaired to 
the camp: some to bid farewc!l and God-speed 
to their friends, and others to witness the humors 
of acamp. I was fortunate in having Robin for 
a companion and protector, the place being rough, 
and the behavior and language of the men coarse 
even beyond what onc expects at a country fair. 
‘he recruits still kept pouring in from all parts; 
but, as I have already said, many were dishcart- 
ened when they found that there were no arms, 
and went nome again. They were not all riot- 
ous and disorderly. ome of the men—those, 
namely,twho were older and more sober-minded— 
we found gathered together in groups, earnestly 
engaged in conversation. 

“They are considering the Proclamation,” said 
Robin. “Truly we did not expect that our Duke 
would so soon become King. They say he is 
illegitimate. What then? Let him mount the 
throne by right of arms, as Oliver Cromwell could 
have done had he pleased; who asks whether 
Oliver was illegitimate or no? The country will 
not have another Commonwealth, and it will no 
longer endure a Catholic King. Let us have King 
Monmouth, then: who is there better 2” 

In all the camp there was none who spoke with 
reater cheerfulness and confidence than Robin. 
et he did not disguise from himself that there 

might be warm work. 





“The King’s troops,” he said, “are closing in 
|} all round us. That is certain, Yet even if they 
} all join we are still more numerous and in much 
| better heart; of that Lam assured. At Welling- 
ton, the Duke of Albemarle commands the Dev- 
onshire Militia ; Lord Churchill is at Chard with 
the Somerset Regiment; Lord Bath is reported 
to be marching upon us with the Cornishmen; 
the Duke of Beaufort hath the Gloucester Militia 
at Bristol; Lord Pembroke is at Chippenham 
with the Wiltshire Train-bands; Lord Feversham 
is on the march with the King’s standing army. 
What, then? Are these men Protestants or are 
they Papists? Answer me that, sweetheart.” 

Alas! had they been true Protestants there 
would have been such an answer as would have 
driven King James across the water three years 
sooner. 

The camp was now like a fair, only much finer 
and bigger than any fair I had ever seen. That 
of Lyme-Regis could not be compared with it. 
There were booths where they sold gingerbread, 
cakes, ale, and cider; Monmouth favors for the 
recruits to sew upon their hats or sleeves; shoes 
and stockings were sold in some, and even chap- 
books were displayed. Men and women carried 
about in baskets last year’s withered apples, with 
Kentish cobs and walnuts; there were booths 
where they fried sausages and roasted pork all 
day long; tumblers and clowns were performing 
in others; painted and dressed-up girls danced in 
others ; there was a bull-baiting ; a man was mak- 
ing a fiery oration on the Duke’s Proclamation ; 
but I saw no one preaching a sermon. There 
were here and there companies of country lads 
exercising with pike and halbert; and others, 
more advanced, with the loading and firing of 
their muskets. There were tables at which sat 
men with cards and dice gambling, shouting when 
they won and cursing when they lost; others, of 
more thrifty mind, sat on the ground, practising 
their trade of tailor or cobbler, thus losing no 
money though they did go soldiering ; some pol- 
ished weapons and sharpened swords, pikes, and 
scythes; nowhere did we find any reading the 
Bible, or singing hymns, or listening to sermons. 
Save for the few groups of sober men of whom 
I have spoken, the love of amusement carried all 
away; and the officers of the army, who might 
have turned them back to sober thought, were 
not visible. Everywhere noise ; everywhere beat- 
ing of drums, playing of pipes, singing of songs, 
bawling and laughing. Among the men there ran 
about a number of saucy gypsy girls, their brown 
faces showing under red kerchiefs, their black 
eyes twinkling (truly they are pretty creatures to 
look upon when they are young; but they have 
no religion, and say of themselves that they have 
no souls). These girls talked with each other in 
their own language, which none out of their own 
nation—except the tinker-folk, who are said to 
be their cousins—understand. But English they 
talk very well, and they are so clever that, it is 
said, they will talk to a Somersetshire man in 
good broad Somerset, and to a man of Norfolk in 
his own speech, though he of Norfolk would not 
understand him of Somerset. 

“They are the vultures,” said Robin, “ who 
follow for prey. Before the battle these women 
cajole the soldiers out of their maney, and after 
the battle their men rob and even murder the 
wounded and plunder the dead.” 

Then one of them ran and stood before us. 

“ Let me tell thy fortune, handsome gentleman ? 
Let me tell thine, fairlady? A sixpence ora groat 
to cross my palm, Captain, and you shall kuow all 
that is to happen.” 

Robin laughed, but gave her sixpence. 

“Look me in the face, fair lady”—she spoke 
good plain English, this black-eyed wench, though 
but a moment before she had been talking broad 
Somerset to a young recruit—‘“ look me in the 
face; yes. Allis not smooth. Hc loves you, but 
there will be separation and trouble. Onc comes 
between, 2 big man with a red face; he parts you. 
There is a wedding; I see your ladyship plain. 
Why, you are crying at it, you cry all the time; 
but I do not see this gentleman. Then tlicre is 
another wedding—yes, another—and I see you at 
both. You will be twice married. Yet be of 
good heart, fair lady.” 

She turned away and ran after another couple, 
no doubt with much the same tale. 

“ How should there be a wedding,” I asked, 
“if Iam there and you not there, Robin—and I 
to be crying? And how could I—oh, Robin !— 
how could I be married twice ?” 

“ Nay, sweetheart, she could not tell what wed- 
ding it was. She only uttered the gibberish of 
her trade; I am sorry that I wasted a sixpence 
upon her,” 

“ Robin, is it magic that they practise—these 
gypsies? Do they traffic with the devil? We 
ought not to suffer witches to live amongst us.” 

“ Most are of opinion that they have no other 
magic than the art of guessing, which they learn 
to do very quickly, putting things together, from 
their appearance; so that if brothor and sister 
wall out together they are taken to be lovers, 
and promised a happy marriage and many chil- 
dren,” 

That may be so, and perhaps the fortune told 
by this gypsy was only guesswork. But I can- 
not believe it; for the event proved that she had 
in reality possessed an exact knowledge of what 
was about to happen. 

Some of the gypsy women—but these wore the 
older women, who had lost their good looks, 
though not their impudence—were singing songs, 
and those, as Robin told me, songs not fit to be 
sung; and one old crone, sitting before her tent 
beside a roaring wood fire over which hung a 
great saucepan, sold charms against shot and 
steel. The lads bought these greedily, giving 
sixpence apiece for them, so that the old witch 
must have made asackful of money. They came 
and looked on shyly. ‘Then one would say to the 
other: “ What thinkest, lad? Is there aught in 
it?” And the other would say; “Truly I know 
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not; but she is a proper witch, and I’ll buy one. 
We may have to fight. Best make sure of a 
whole skin.” And so he bought one, and then 
all bought. The husbands of the gypsy women 
were engaged, meantime, we understood, in rob- 
bing the farm-yards in the neighborhood, the 
blame being afterward laid upon our honest sol- 
diers. 

Then there was a ballad-monger singing a song 
about a man and a broom, and selling it (to those 
who would buy), printed on a long slip of paper. 
The first lines were, 

“There was an old man, and he lived in a wood, 
Aud his trade it was making a broom.” 


But I heard no more, because Robin hurried me 
away. Then there were some who drank too 
much cider or beer, and were now reeling about 
with stupid faces and glassy eyes; there were 
some who were lying speechless or asleep upon 
the grass; and some were cooking supper over 
fires after the manner of the gypsies. 

“T have seen enough, Robin,” I said. “ Alas 
for sacred Religion if these are her defenders !” 

“Tis always so,” said Robin, “in time of war. 
We must encourage our men to keep up their 
hearts. Should we be constantly reminding them 
that to-morrow half of them may be lying dead 
on the battle-field ? Then they would mope and 
hang their heads, and would presently desert.” 

“One need not preach of death, but one should 

” preach of godliness and of sober joy Look but 
at those gypsy weuches and those lads rolling 
about drunk. Are these things decent? If they 
escape the dangers of war, will it make them hap- 
py to look back upon the memory of this camp ? 
Is it fit preparation to meet their Maker?” 

“Tn times of peace, sweet saint, these lads re- 
member easily that in the midst of life we are in 
death, and they govern themselves accordingly. 
In times of war every man hopes for his own 
part to escape with a whole skin, though his 
neighbor fall. That is why we are all so blithe 
and jolly. Let us now go home before the night 
falls and the mirth becomes riotous and 
seemly.”’ 

We passed a large booth whence there issued 
sounds of singing. It was a roofless enclosure of 
canvas. Some ale-house man of Taunton had set 
it up. Robin drew aside the canvas door. 

“Look in,” he said. “See the brave defend 
ers of religion keeping up their hearts.” 

It was furnished with benches and rough ta 
bles: at one end were casks. The benches were 
crowded with soldiers, every man with a pot be- 
fore him, and the varlets were running backward 
and forward with cans of ale and cider. Most 
of the men were smoking pipes of tobacco, and 
they were singing a song which seemed to have 
noend. One bawled the lines, and when it came 
to the “ Let the hautboys play!” and the “ Huz- 

za!” they all roared out togetier. 


un- 


** Now, now, the Duke’s health, 
And let the hauthoys play, 
While the troops on their march shall 

Huzza! huzza! 

Now, now, the Duke's health, 

And let the hautboys play, 
While the drums and the trumpets sound from the 

shore. 


huzza! 


Huzza! huzza! huzza!’’ 


They sang this verse several times over. Then 
another began: 


* Now, now, Lord Grey’s health, 
And let the hautboys play, 
Wile the troops on their march shall 
Huzza! buzza! 
Now, now, Lord Grey’s health, 
And let the hautboys play, 
While the drums aud the trumpets sound from the 
shore. 





huzza! 


Huzza! huzza! huzza!” 


Next a third voice took it up: 

* Now, now, the Colonel's health, 

And let the hautboys play ;” 

and then a fourth and a fifth, and the last verse 
was bawled as lustily and with so much joy that 
one would have thought the mere singing would 
have gotten them the victory. Men are so made, 
I suppose, that they cannot work together with- 
out singing and music to keep up their hearts, 
Sailors sing when they weigh anchor; men who 
unlade ships sing as they carry out the bales; even 
Cromwell's Ironsides could not march in silence, 
but sang Psalms as they marched. 

The sun was set and the twilight falling when 
we left the camp; and there was no abatement 
of the roaring and singing, but rather an in- 
crease. 

“They will go on,” said Robin, “ until the drink 
or their money gives out; then they will lie down 
and sleep. You have now seen a camp, sweet- 
heart. It is not, truth to say, as decorous as a 
conventicle, nor is the talk so godly as in Sir 
Christopher's hall. For rough fellows there must 
be rough play; in a month tliese lads will be vet- 
erans ; the singing will have grown stale to them ; 
the black-eyed gypsy-women will have no more 
power to charm away their money; they will un- 
derstand the meaning of war; the camp will be 
sober if it is not religious.” 

So we walked homeward, I, for my part, sad- 
dened to think in what a spirit of riot these 
young men, whom I had pictured so full of godly 
zeal, were preparing to meet the chance of im- 
mediate death and judgment. 

“Sweet,” said Robin, “I read thy thoughts in 
thy troubled eyes. Pray forus. Some of us will 
fight none the worse for knowing that there are 
good women who pray for them.” 

We were now back in the town ; the streets were 
still full of people, and no one seemed to think 
of ted. Presently we passed the Castle Inn; 
the windows were open, and we could see a great 
company of gentlemen sitting round a table on 
which were candles lit and bowls full of strong 
drink ; nearly every man had his pipe at his lips 
and his glass before him, and one of them was 
singing to the accompaniment of a guitar. Their 
faces were red and swollen, as if they had taken 
tou much. Atone end of the table sat Humphrey. 














HARPER'S BAZAR. 


What? Could Humphrey too be a reveller with 
the rest? His face, which was gloomy, and his 
eyes, which were sad, showed that he was not. 

“The officers have supped together,” said Rob- 
in. “It may be long before we get such good 
quarters again. A cup of hipsy and a song in 
good-fellowship, thou wilt not grudge so much ?” 

“ Nay,” I said, “’tis all of a piece. Like man, 
like master. Officers and men alike—all drinking 
and singing. Is there not one good man in all 
the army ?” 

As I spoke one finished a song at which all 
laughed except Humphrey, and drummed the 
table with their fists and shouted. 

Then one who seemed to be president of the 
table turned to Humphrey. 

“ Doctor,” he said, “thou wilt not drink, thou 
dost not laugh, and thou hast not sung. Thou 
must be tried by court-martial, and the sentence 
of the court is a brimming glass of punch or a 
song.” 

“Then, gentlemen,” said Humphrey, smiling, 
“T will give you a song. But blame me not if 
you mislike it; I made the song in praise of the 
sweetest woman in the world.” He took the 
guitar and struck the strings. When he began 
to sing my cheeks flamed and my breath came 
and went, for I knew the song; he had given it 
to me four years agone. Who was the sweetest 
woman in the world? Oh! he made this song 
for me !—he made this song for me, and none but 
me! But these rude revellers would not know 
that—and I never guessed that the song was for 
me. How could I think that he would write these 
extravagancies for me? But poets cannot mean 
what they say— 

** As rides the moon in azure skies, 

The twinkling stars beside, 
As when in splendor she doth rise, 
Their lesser lights they hide, 
So beside Celia, when her face we see, 
All unregarded other maidens be. 
“As Helen in the town of Troy 
Shone fair beyond all thought, 
That to bebold her was a joy 
By death too poorly bought, 
So when fair Celia deigns the lawn to grace, 
All life, all joy, dwells in her lovely face. 
* As the sweet river floweth by 
Green banks and alders tall, 
It stayeth not for prayer or sigh, 
Nor answereth if we call, 
So Celia heeds not though Love cry and weep; 
She heavenward wendeth while we earthward creep 
“The marbled Saint, so cold and pure, 
Minds naught of earthly ways, 
Nor can man’s gawds entice or lure 
That fixed heavenly gaze ; 


So, Celia, though thou Queen and Empress art, 
‘Yo Heaven, to Heaven alone, belongs thy heart.” 


Now while Humphrev sang this song a hush 
fell upon the revellers; they had expected nothing 
but acommon drinking song. After the bawling 
and the noise and the ribaldry ’twas like a breath 
of fresh air after the closeness of a prison, or like 
a drink of pure water to one half dead with thirst. 

“Robin,” I said, “there is one good man in the 
camp.” I say that while Humpbrey sang this 
song—which, to be sure, was neither a drinking 
song, nor a party song, nor a song of wickedness 
and folly—the company looked at each other in 
silence, and neither laughed nor offered to inter- 
rupt. Nay, there were signs of grace in some of 
their faces, which became grave and thoughtful. 
When Humphrey finished it he laid down the 
guitar, and rose up with a bow, saying, “I have 
sung my song, gentlemen all, and so, good-night,” 
and walked out of the room. 

“ Robin,” I said again, “thank God there is 
one good man in the camp! I had forgotten 
Humphrey.” 

“Yes,” Robin replied, ‘“‘ Humphrey is a good 
man if ever there was one. But heis glum. Some- 
thing oppresses him. His eyes are troubled, and 
he hangs his head; or if he laughs at all, it is as 
if he would rather cry. Yet all the way home 
from Holland he was joyful, save when his head 
was held over the side of the ship. He sang and 
laughed ; he spoke of. great things about to hap- 
pen. I have never known him more happy. And 
now his face is gloomy, and he sighs when he 
thinks no one watcheth him. Perhaps, like thee, 
sweet, he cannot abide the noise and riot of the 
camp. He would fain see every man Bible in 
hand. To-day he spent two hours with the Duke 
before the Council, and was with thy father after- 
ward. ’Tis certain that the Duke hath great con- 
fidence in him. Whyis heso gloomy? He bit- 
terly reproached me for leaving Sir Christopher, 
as if he alone had a conscience to obey or honor 
to remember!” 

Humphrey came forth at this moment and stood 
for a moment on the steps. Then he heaved a 
great sigh and walked away slowly, with hanging 
head, not seeing us. 

“What is the matter with him?” said Robin. 
“Perhaps they flout him for being a physician, 
These fellows have no respect for learning, or for 
any one who is not a country gentleman. Well, 
perhaps when we are on the march he will again 
pick up his spirits. They are going to sing again. 
Shall we go, child ?” 

But the president called a name which made 
me stop a little longer. 

“ Barnaby!” he cried; “ jolly Captain Barna- 


by! Now that Doctor Graveairs hath left us we 
will begin the night. Barnaby, my hero, thy 
song. Fill up, gentlemen! The night is young, 


and to-morrow we march. 
us @ sea-song. 
tain’s song.” 

“Tt was my brother that they called upon— 
none other. He got up from his place at the 
summons, and rose to his feet. Heavens! what a 
broad man he seemed compared with those who 
sat beside him! His face was red and his cheeks 
swollen because of the strong drink he had taken. 
In his hand he held a full glass of it. Robin 
called it hipsy, and it is a mixture of wine, bran- 
dy, and water, with lemon juice aud sugar—very 
heady and strong. 


Captain Barnaby, tip 
Silence, gentlemen, for the Cap- 





Said not Barnaby that there was one religion 
for a landsman and another for a sailor? I 
thought of that as he stood looking round him. 
If it were so, it would be truly a happy circum- 
stance for most sailors; but I know not on what 
assurance this belief can be argued. Then Buar- 
naby waved his hand. 

“Yoho! my lads!” he shouted. “The ship's 
in port, and the crew has gone ashore.” 

Then he began to sing in a deep voice which 
made the glasses ring: 

“ Shut the door, lock the door, 

Out of the window fling the key; 
Hlasten; bring me more, bring me more; 

Fill it up—fill it up for me. 

The daylight which you think, 
The daylight which you think, 
The daylight which you think, 
"Tis but the candle’s flicker; 
The morning star wil! never wink, 
The morning star will never wink, 

Till there cometh stint of liquor. 

For 'tis tipple, tipple, tipple all around the world, 
my lads, 

And the sun in drink is nightly lapped and curled; 

And to-night let us drink, and to-morrow we'll to 


sea, 
For ’tis teeta tipple, tipple—yes, ’tis tipple, tipple, 
tipple—Makes the world and us to jee.” 
“Take me home, Robin,” I said; “I have seen 
and heard enough. Alas! we have need of all 
tie prayers that we can utter from the depths of 
our heart, and more.” 
{ro BE OONTINUED. } 





PARIS FASHIONS. 

[From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.] 

YOMPOSITE fashions will be the rule in the 

/ feminine toilette next winter; the short 
Empire waist, Directoire revers, straight skirt 
trimmed with narrow ruffles or borders at the | 
lower edge, like those illustrated in costumes of | 
the Restoration, the leg-of-mutton sleeves in vogue 





under Louis Philippe—all of these without de- 
ducting anything from existing fashions. Such 
is the prospect for the coming season. It is a 
medley of fashions borrowed from successive 
French régimes, a political panorama quite as 
much as an exposition of dress. But it must not 
be supposed that the details enumerated form in- 
dependent elements in this chaos. Instead, they 
are commingled and fused until almost lost in 
one another, The new short waist to which we | 
are trying to become accustomed is really only 
the long waist of the present artificially shortened 
by means of a wide belt or sash. And those who 
profess to have abandoned the tournure and re- 
turned to straight skirts nevertheless wear two 
Springs and a small cushion bustle in the skirt 
to redeem it from utter flatness. In this manner 
the Directoire and Empire and Restoration styles 
with which we are threatened, than which there 
are none uglier, are toned down and remodelled 
toavoid ungraceful features. In addition to their 
votaries there are many women who continue to 
dress as they have done for some years back, only 
dropping from time to time those details which 
contrast too strongly with the newer short-waisted | 
and flat-skirted effects borrowed from the early | 
part of the century. The problem is to imitate 
these styles without servilely copying them; and 
no doubt our dress-makers will succeed in solving 
it, for if the present generation is lacking in in- 
vention, it is compensated for the lack by a bound- 
less faculty of adaptation. 

Some of the new wraps prepared for the com- 
ing season are of tle half-long variety. It is to 
be hoped they will not find favor with the major- 
ity, for nothing is more awkward than a wrap 
which virtually cuts a woman in two, and makes 
a tall woman look too tall and a short woman 
look too small. But there is no present danger 
that the half-long wrap will displace either the 
long cloak or short mantle. Dress skirts are 
longer in all cases than they were last winter. 
Corsages are extremely varied. Young ladies 
will wear many blouses, more or less Russian in 
style, and wear them even for dinner and thea- 
tre dress evenings. These are shirred around 
the neck, or else shirred only on the shoulders 
and crossed at the front. The skirt of the blouse, 
which is belted, is cut shorter on the sides, and 
in this respect recalls the antique peplum as it is 
seen in the drapery of statues. The blouse is 
bordered around the neck, at one edge of the 
front, and at the wrists with embroidered or me- 
tallic galloon, and sometimes the galloon borders 
the skirt. Some blouses have a velvet yoke and 
a deep pointed belt, almost a bodice, of the vel- 
vet. Thus made, they are worn by young married 
women as well as girls for morning dress; made 
of wool of some dark color, and worn over a 
pleated skirt of the same wool, a blouse con- 
stitutes a most pretty, simple, and comfortable 
costume. With this costume a cloth jacket is 
donned, jackets being worn as much as ever, and 
with only slight modifications of shape. The 
jacket, which is of some dark color, frequently 
the same as that of the dress, opens with striped 
or plaid silk revers on the blouse, which has the 
effect of a full vest. Jackets are very tight-fitting 
at back and front, and usually have no trimming, 
only occasionally some light gold braiding along 
the edges, in which case the revers and collar 
are braided also. 

The polonaise, which seems to be gifted with 
everlasting life, turns up again this winter under 
the name of redingote; its skirt is straight and 
undraped, opening either straight or diagonally 
on a skirt of a different material and color. The 
corsage is not always plain, being frequently 
shirred and belted. For next winter the redingote 
will be seen of handsome brocaded silk over a 
plush or velvet skirt, or, reversing this order, the 
redingote of velvet or plush and the skirt of bro- 
cade in several tints. 

The dresses prepared for early autumn recep- 
tions at country houses have many of them de- 
tails borrowed from the early part of the cen- 
tury. Dresses of silk wuslin aud many other 





thin dresses have a straight skirt trimmed at the 
lower edge with two narrow pleated ruffles or a 
narrow puff, and a pleated and belted corsa 
cut round at the neck, and there trimmed with 
a ruffle or puff. At times of the 
straight skirt is tempered by a tablier very slight- 
ly draped, and a back drapery taken up careless- 
ly, and with no approach to volurhinousness. 


the severity 


It is seldom worth while to dwell upon excep- 
tions, but as fashion nowadays seems to be com- 
posed very largely of exceptions, it may be com- 
mitting an injustice not to mention the Japanese 
dress. This is a sort of sacque, hardly adjusted 
on the shoulders and fronts by stray pleats, but 
so artfully cut and arranged in the back that 
the sacque there becomes a tight-fitting dress of 





most original shape. The sides are sometimes 
slashed, bringing into view a flat narrow skirt 
of a different fabric Of course a dress of this 
kind can only be worn at home, where eccentri- 
cities in dress are not only allowed, but favored, 
and each may abandon herself to her own fan- 
cies, even the most extreme. 

A very handsome evening toilette is of coarse 
black net embroidered with large peacock fea- 
thers It is made over black 
silk. The low corsage is embroidered with pea- 
cock feathers that define a bodice; it 
less, with only a frin 
armholes. 
in the hair. 


in colored silks. 


is sleeve- 


e of peacock feathers in the 
A peacock feather aigrette is worn 

A large variety of superb passe 
menteries is in preparation for next winter, to be 
used in bands and in single figures both—passe- 
menteries of wool or of silk, tlowered with gold, 
steel, or silver, or sparkling with iridescent beads. 





Passementerie and embroidery are in full swing, 
and will not end with the winter season. Quan- 
tities of velvet flowers are made to be worn on 
hats from September to January, after which fea- 
thers will be preferred. A profusion of flowers will 
be worn on evening dresses, grouped in sheaves 
or bunches, placed at the bottom of skirts. 

And now a few lines in regard to men’s dress. 





At liome, fashionable Parisians wear a jacket and 
trousers of cream flannel with dark-colored braid 
at all tle edges, and a foulard shirt of light color 





with a small figure, say of white foulard dotted 
with red or blue, laced with cord of t same 
color, and with long slender initials embroid- 
ered in of like color on 1 left front, 
Simpier and less conspicuous suits are of soft 
wool in medium 





silk e 





tints of gray, beige, or ecru, 
A dotted foulard cravat is knotted negligently, 
and a cap Is of the same material as the suit. 
The morning suit for out-of-doors or travelling 
is always a complete suit of the same fabric— 
of grayish cloth in invisible plaids and stripes 
All masculine garments are less high at the 
throat than those worn last year, still there is no 
approach to a display ol shirt front. The dress 
coat only is very open, Showing a plain [rent 


fastened by three tiny pear] buttons; the reveis 
of the coat are faced with dull si k, ribbed or 


armure; black trousers and vest, the vest very 
open, and with a fold of silk or piqué in the edge, 
extending a trifle beyond; the shirt 

high, but cut down a little in front; white lawn 
tie 


collar 18 


During the summer young men have been 


wearing, on occasions on which they 
worn a dress-coat in 


would have 
winter, a sort ol 
jacket with silk revers. Socks are always colot 
ed, of lisle-thread or silk, and in a 
of patterns 


rounded 


great variety 
Patent-leather shoes are still worn 
in the evening, but for grand occasions black kid 


shoes are preferred. EMMELINE Rayonp. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Louise M.—You should have a redingote gown of 
your Suéde moire similar to the Directuire costume il- 
lustrated on the first page of bazar No. 30, Vol. XXL; 
alter this to have three shirred or pleated breadths of 





your moiré at the back attached to pointed middle 
torms, a8 yOu have scen in tea gowns If you find the 
tfora 


ray-greeus becoming, use either fuille or ve lv 
| a a skirt which will show down the entire frout and 
afew inches al! around at the foot. A better choice 
would be brown velvet with a pleated vest of pink 
silk muslin or of China crape, with shirred puffs of the 
same at the wrists of the sleeves, and a wide soft belt 
of velvet across the front. The revers should be of 
velvet. You are just the figure for such a dress. Do 
not paint the velvet. 

Constant Reaper.—The large dry-goods stores in 
New York have their winter on exhibition 
about the middle of September, but few large houses 
now have regular opening days 

Maup. 1 are not obliged to recognize a mere 
business acquaintance to whom you have had vo in- 
troduction. 

Soururnn Susscriser.—The fashionable tailors are 
putting two short steels iu the back of foundation 
skirts. 

Resrooa G.—Any pretty summer toilette will be 
suitable fur you in the boat-house, whether of white 
flannel or blue, a striped percale or gingham, or even 
an Iudia silk dress. 

A. B. C.—A morning walking gown for autumn can 
be made of bordered camel’s-liair, of Cheviot, or of 
cashmere, in simple tailor fashion, in any > new 
granite, green, or dull red shades, with a cloth jacket 
and dark felt toque. Wear your black skirt as it is, 
with a tucked blouse of red or blue India silk 

Ceouw.—Send your Canton crape to a professional 
cleaner, who will clean it perfectly by some dry process 
that we do not understand 

An OLp Sunsouiner.—We do not answer questions 
concerning MSS. in this column, nor have we any ad- 
vice to give you. 

Zamanz.—We do not publish monograms by request. 
New Mexico or Texas might suit your friends. 

Ienornanok.—Your wedding ring and engagement 
ring should be worn on the third finger of your left 
hand; wear the other three rings on the third finger 
of your right hand. 

PERIWINKLE 

6. 


goods 











Ik blouses were illustrated in 
Do not send regrets be- 
send your visiting card to 
the house during the hours of the reunion. Get 
gauze flannels that have enough cotton in them to pre- 
vent shrinking. We do not furnish addresses to our 
readers. 

Constant Reaver.—Get brown or else terra-cotta 
cloth, plain or striped, to combine with your mixed 
goods. 

A.C.—For your black silk get striped gros grain, 
the stripes being of moire or else satin brocaded. 
Make the bodice pointed front and back, with the 
stripes diagonal in front and pleated in at the waist 
line. Fill in the V space with embroidered velvet or 
with the Persian ribbon or cashmere galloon of 
metals. Have the skirt pleated lengthwise in front, 
with velvet side insertions, and gather the buck 
preadths to the puiut of tue bodice 
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“LOOK ME IN THE FACE; YES. ALL IS NOT SMOOTH. HE LOVES YOU, BUT THERE WILL BE SEPARATION AND TROUBLE.” 
[Sez Besanr’s Seriat Story, ‘ For Fair anp Freepom,” on Pace 630.] 
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THE BLACK-ART AND 
HEALTH. 


EFORE the art of med- 
icine had reached the 
wondrous point it has to-day 
achieved, mankind through- 
out Christendom, when in 
need of help under stress of 
sickness, and in case of acci- 
dent, resorted to the various 
saints, according to them in 
their own belief healing pow- 


search and study; and 
the experiments and re- 
searches of the astrologers 
and of the alchemists led to 
finding out much that has 
since been turned to account 
in the treatment of disease, 
That it is no longer the cus- 
tom to measure the sick per 
son from time to time and 
compare the measurements 
in order to see if disease in- 


i creases or abates, or to drag 
ers in great force, although ‘ es, ¢ » drag 


WO Ma) \\ dks) ec Lok) ia am eum we lak aan ek Tak nave event “ aa 
‘ P 4 oe We EE EA en meen Sr 





each good old saint was kept : ‘ , ; , { eetRinpe gpg — ba be 
° . , , ‘ ‘ . : : reans of cure, we owe 

stelctiy to Ls own depart. i | arte €. F ee. § ¢ Cw ts ¢ ¢ 6 F €eotee tai Genaulee Gtading endl ex. 

ment, Thus St, Apollonius : . . TR é : and ex- 


was given the care of the 
teeth—and a hard time the 
poor saint must have had of 
it, when we remember that 
the teeth trouble humanity 
before they come and after 
they go. St. Sebastian had 
a double office in the care of 
venomous stings and bites, 


ertions of those men who 
have pursued the healing art 
as a science by itself, and 
not in relation either to re- 
ligion, demonology, or the 
movements of the planets ; 
and we may well thank Hea- 
ven that we live in the era 
when in the hands of the 


physician, and not of the 
conjurer, are the issues of 
life and death, 


and the cure of contagious 
fevers. St. Judas had to at- 






































Fig. 1.—Emsromerrp Mantet, Vatancr.—[See Fig. 2, Page 625.] 
3 For design and description see Supplement, No. XXIL, Fig. 80. 
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Critpren’s HANDKERCHIEFS. 
3 For description see Supplement. 
Nicut-Gown For Cup From 4 To Wiswaniviewen: iene 
6 YEARS OLD ; D T oa Apron FoR Girt FROM 3 TO 5 
For pattern and description see Sup- post YEARS OLD. 
plement, No. XIV., Figs, 52-65. For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. 1V,, Figs, 15-18, 
H Fig. 2.—Srripep axp Priatn. Woon 
{ Costumr.—Back.—[See Fig. 1.] , 
: f < : = 
| For diagram and description see Sup- - Bm saaliaratarwiaiTh Witt) VEER 
1 plement. = Se BN MN 
/ j : F ANAM - ' ‘ Wilt Feat 
‘ ~ / “oli NO tend to pulmonary and bronchial 
‘ " f ) 





" 

eM WTF ! I , AH eases. Saints Clara and Lucia 4 MAY NY a if. 

had lent the eyes of their own ty MLAS aN ' NU 
strength and brightness ; and St. i Mites 
Valentine had especial charge 
of epilepsy. To St. Ovidius was 
given the ear; to St. Gervasius 
the rheumatic joint had to bend 
if it wanted help ; and St. Michael 
de Sanatis stood for the Indian 
Doctress and others of such ilk, 
who profess to cure the cancer 
and dissipate the tumor; while 
to St. Hubert must the person 
bitten by a mad dog resort for re- 
lief from hydrophobia. Still oth- 
er powers of healing were attrib- 
uted to St. Patricius and to St. 
Daminaus. Where the consola- 
tions of religion failed, astron- 
omy was called to the rescue, and 
dominion over the body was giv- 
en to the signs of the zodiac, 
Aries taking the head, Taurus 
the throat, Gemini the shoulders 
and hands, Capricornus the 
knees, Pisces the feet, and so on. 
With this, of course, astrology 
had its part to play; as thus, 
through subtle meaning, since 
Saturn dwells in Capricornus, and 
since crawling things are sacred 
to Saturn, the fat of snakes be- 
came a remedy for gout; and 
other remedies were guessed out 
in like fashion and subtlety. To 
be sure, almost all discoveries are 
the result of experiment, con- 
ducted with imagination held 
in hand by judgment, of re- 


Wiig 





—— 





Fig. 1.—Srrirsp anp Prain Woon Costume.—Front.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For diagram and description see Supplement, 


Brawep Repincore Costume. 
For description see Supplement. 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Wrinstow'’s Soorning Syrup for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrbeea. 2 cents a bottle. 


[ . 
[Adv.} 


} 





Prematorr Loss or tur Hate, which is so common 
noWadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burnert'’s Coooainr.—[Adv.} 





Tur superiority of Burnerr’s Fravonine 
consists in their perfect purity and g 


Extraors 
reat strength. Ad.] 





ADVERTISHMHN 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


a, Broaktast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


N'L'S. 


















“Our American Homes and How to Furnish Them.’ 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO., 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 


61, 63 & 65 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORE. 


Largest Display of First-class and Medium Qual- 


ity Furniture in America. Best Values Prices in 
plain figures. Ten Showrooms, and Suite of Fur- 
nished Specimen Rooms Il/ustrated Handbook— 
*“ How to Furnish Our American Homes *—sent on 
application. 

PRESS COMMENTS. 

“It is to the interest of every purchaser to buy 
furniture at the lowest price consistent with qual- 
ity. R J. Horner & Co. sell nothing but first class 

and they sell them at reasonable prices, 


 T 
The magnitude ‘of their warerooms, the varie ty of | 


their styles, and the perfection of their work, leaves 
nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 
“ None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner 
& Co. is below in quality that which should appear 
in an American home, and it grades up to suit the 
exactness of the millionaire or the artistic tastes 

of the connoisseur.” 
We have 


DRESSMAKERS. *\..'" 


tachment by which Dress Stays can be put into Dress 
Waists with Sewing Machines, ve ry rapidly, and 
much better and smoother than by hand. Price 25 cts. 
Agents wanted. Descriptive circular free. Address 
Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 


500 BU 





18 Hyacinths. 15 

25 Single Tulips. 

25 Donble Tulips. 

74 24 Scarlet Duc van Thoil. 
12 Exhibition Tulips. 

Lor 12 Parrot Tulips. 

15 Polyanthus Narcissus. 






TS 
BO 
no 

50 





tS A pamphlet on cultivation free with each order. 
the United States and Canada. 


Mention Harper's Bazar. J. TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, N.Y., P.O. Box 2494, 


For counteracting the irritating effects of retained Perspiration, 
Chating, Rashes, Itching, etc., 


| 


oul WEIGA 


ROYAL Bouig 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in compe- 
tition with the multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 


| Royat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y- 


A Cuvan, 


Sorr, Wutrr Skin, Free From Pimper, 
Spot, ‘ nis 


, is produced by that most elegant 
and effective of all Skin 
Beautifiers, the 
CUTICURA SOAP. 
Incomparable as a Skin 
Soap, unrivalled for the 
Toilet, Bath, and Nursery, 
and withont an equal as an 
Infantile Skin Soap. Pro- 
dnees the loveliest, whitest, 
clearest skin and _ softest 
hands. Absolutely 
delicately medicated, 
quisitely perfumed, 
prisingly efiec clive, it enjoys 
a sale greater than that of 
all other medic ated toilet soaps in the world com- 
bined. Sold thronghont the civilized world. 
Porrrr Deve & Curmioat Co., Boston, U. 8, 
Se ound for ‘‘How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 


SPALDING > 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 


2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


M°™ DE VERTUS SCEURS, 


12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


With the corsets of this firm it is useless to have 
measure taken on the persons themselves ; it is suf- 
ficient to apply for a special notice containing all ne- 
cessary informations, to obtain a perfect corset. 


LADY AGENTS WANTED, tic “ve 


article of Underwear made of camel’ Shs uir and fin e 
Australian wool. The most taking article an agent ever 
handled. Profits on each sale from $3 to $5. 
for particalars, Warner Brothers, 859 Broadway, N.Y. 


sur- 




















to sell an en- 








LBS FOR 83.75. | 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, Etc. 
W E deliver at express offices in New York City for United States, 
for Canada, the following selected bulbs in various colors and shades for out-dour 
planting from the famous bulb farms of 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), 


and in Toronto 


Holland: 
Daffodils, single and double. 
tye Narcissus. nivalis), 

et-Scented Jonquils. 36 Spanish Tris. 
Large Golden- Yellow Crocus, 





15 Scilla Siberica 
Blue Crocus, /24 Grape Hyacinths, 
White Crocus, 18 Triteleia Uniflora 
Variegated Crocus. (Spring Star Flower). | 


Handsome Illustrated Catalogue upon application. 








Is up malted by any other remedy. 
asl ER'S TAR SOAP is sold by Druggists. 


THE PACKER MT’G Co, 





Its daily use insures smooth, soft skin, with improved tint and texture. 





26 cents. Sample, 4 cents if Bazar is mentioned. 


100 Fulton Street, New York. 


{12 Snowdrops(Galanthus 


Address the sole agent for 
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“Her Face her Fortune.” 


| 


| 
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Address | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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“LPS, 


HAIR 








BARBOUR’ "Ss 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Buttou-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 


Sold by all Sempaitthile Dealers throughout 
__the Country. 


- BROWN’S 
FRENGH 
2 DRESSING 


DRESSING Lu. PO aes 


: LES 0 LADIES’ & OHILDREN’S 
carl BOOTS AND SHOES. 
HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED. 
None Genuine without Paria Medal 
on every Bottle, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


PEERLESS DYES Are the BEST. 


Soup BY DruaGaists. 









“ROPE LINE N FLOSS” 
EMPRESS CORD 
GERMAN CORD 


\W) 


Bara ARREN ARTARRE 
BOOK on. EMBROIDERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 € 

JR CEEBSON « C2 

56] Br oadw ayNY—BOS TON 
HE L LMU TH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 

Haar few equals and no superior in America. 
Highest Culture, Art, Music, Literature, 
Elocution. Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost 


moderate. For circ —. address 
REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 











Mar. Ist, 


THE HEALTH BRAIDED WIRE 
DRESS FORMS 


Pat. Aug. 25th, 1885; 1887. 


size desired, ‘Said t 
dealers generally. 
cents to us an 
kage. 
or dressmaker sending their business card and 6v cents, 
THE WESTON & WELLS M’'P’G. CO., 
1017 Chestnut St., Philada., Pa. 
LADY AGENTS wanted everywhere for these and 
our other appliances for improving the figure. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. 
comforntothe feet lic. at Druggists. Hiscox& 


28t 










peas 
Co., 


The dest of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs. It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 
to the weak and aged, soc. and $1.00, at Drgguists. 


A PERFECT SOAP. 
Most valuable toilet laxury 
ever produced. Exceeding- 
ly beneficial in its effects on 
the skin, and gives a clear, 
Beautiful Complexion. 
If your drugyist doesnot keep 
it send 6c. for sample cake. 















DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 


A French preparation, —— —-. 
less to to the ee and g 


ON THE 


per ied 
you canno' get it Ry ft “arug 


Driggi 


& CO. = 
New York. 





FACE, 
wil — it by mail on receipt o 
TAMSON 
71 Park a 
LADY: ogents a wake weekly, with > aun 
ALON’S ni for La 
2or3in one house, EVERY LADY NEEDS FT. 
sample & terms address EUGENE PEARL, 23 Uston S@., N.Y 


ARMS, 
Useful, dainty, ——~ ma ‘Sclleat ctghtrottes re For 





te by Pack’s Pat. Inpnoven 
Cusmoyrsp Ear Drums, 
Nps sap heard dirs 

ERE the Illustrated book & proo * F 


sane I’. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.Y. Name tag 


FOR THE ASKING 


YOU CAN OBTAIN 


WITHOUT COST, SUFFICIENT MA- 
TERIAL TO POLISH YOUR ENTIRE 
SILVER SERVICE BEAUTIFULLY, 

WITHOUT ABRASION, AND 
THUS LEARN HOW YOUR 
WARE CAN ALWAYS BE 
MADE TO LOOK LIKE 
NEW, AT THE 

















ADDRESS LEAST EX- 
AND NAME THIS PENSE OF 
PAPER PLAINLY TIME AND 
ON A POSTAL CARD, MONEY, 


MAIL IT TO US AND 
THE MATERIAL WILL BE 
SENT TO YOU POSTPAID, OR 
FOR 15 CENTS IN STAMPS A 
FULL SIZE BOX WILL BE SENT, 

SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
“WITH ELECTRO-SILICON THE PLATE-cLEANER 
OF THE PRESENT DAY CAN ACHIEVE, WITHOUT 


ABRASION, EFFECTS OF BRILLIANCY HERETOFORE 
UNKNOWN."* MARION HARLAND. 





READY FOR USE 
REQUIRE ONLY WARMING 


PREPARED OHOLR 
~A.BI ARDOT | or or PARIS, 


MBER OF THE JURY OF EXPERTS On FOOT ATTNE 
Ey eo fertanati TOMAR ierrione. 


_——————————— nny 
4 GREEN TURTLE: TERRAPIN 
CHICKEN MULLIGATAWNY 
MOCK TURTLE OX TAIL 
‘wettern’. FRENCH BOUILLON 
TOM ee a en 


SERVED OW ALL PULLMAN BUFFET CARS 


SEND US i2 CTS.IN STANPS WE WILL SEND 
YOU PREPAID A SAMPLE CAN YOUR CHOICE. 


Sold by PARK TUF ORD and BEST GROCERS. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 

















|} musicians and eminent te: 


| without musical talent not accepted, 


| ulty —all actually empl 


The most Select Musical School in the United States. 
Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony, and the Langnag es. Sneceasful 
“hers comprise the Fac- 
7 at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: Dupiey Buox, Atsert 
K. Parsons, and Iarny Rowe Suenrey. Applicants 
Send for 50-page 
a W. GREENE, General Manager. 

. B. HAWLEY, aes sict a Director. 





circular. 


| Given 

Fen, PICYCLES . 
oun RICYCLES 

om ( TANDEMS 


GUAAMITEED® HIGHEST GRADE 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 
—=+ Pope Mra.Co. 

79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


a Branch || 12 WARREN st. NEW YoRK 
Houses|| 291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 





The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 





A. H. COBB, Boston, Mass. | 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 

| Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 

| across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG'S EXTRACT OF MEAT C@O., L't'd, London, 





“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
STOCKINGS, 


F. P. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an abso- 
lutely clean,fast color,which 
will improve on washing, 
. eae uneurpassed wearing 

nalities. 
Figs . None genuine without our 
trade-mark on each pair. 
Send for price-list. 





i | TRADE MARK, 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 


Broadway, N. Y. 2 West 14th St., N.Y. 
State St., Chleage. 49 West St., Boston. 


927 
et 











TAKETHE a nw 
Chicago and} |, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis,Cin- M 0 N 0 N R OUT E " cinnati,and all 
wintercitiesof GliganuMwAswetuas’x(@ Florida and 


the 
Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 
E. O. McCormick, Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 





Established 1875, 
9 MRS. HELEN 


Yor 


PURCHASING AGENC 


$25 Broadway, New 





- DECKER, 


























2% 


vets 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








THE LEADING FUR HOUSE OF 
AMERICA. 


Tne fine fit and finish of the seal-ekin garments 
manufactured by C. C. Shayne, 103 Prince Street, have 
already made the store a favorite resort for old New- 
Yorkers who appreciate the gain of buying from a 
practical furrier who understands the value of fur- 
tkins. The name of Shayne has become a guarantee 
of fine workmanship, vate quality, and honorable 
dealing.—New York Tribu 

Mr. ©. C. Shayne, the wale known fur merchant, 
exhibited the rarest business tact in the selection of 
his place of business in Prince Street. Though so 
near Broadway, the rent for his large five-story build- 
ing is much smaller than that of a similar place on 
that great thoroughfare. Then the Broadway cars 
make it practically near the uptown shoppers, and 
ladies soon learn where they can purchase the best 
furs for the least money—of a largely wholesale dealer 
and manufacturer, who pays a low rent and purchases 
the raw materials in quantities for cash. 

Mr. Shayne gets the seal-skins from which he man- 
utactures his beautiful garments direct from London, 
they being the best cured and dyed Alaska seal-skins 
in the world, and are made into perfect-fitting gar- 
ments, lined and finished in the elegant style which 
has made this house so faumous.—N. Y. Sun. 

Upon the theory that it does not pay to sell pace 
materials, Mr. C. C. Shayne, the fur dealer, has built 
up a reputation that is bringing to him a fast-increas- 
ing prosperity.—N. Y. Timea. 

The furs manufactured by C. C. Shayne are well 
known and popular, and have his name on, the guar- 
antee of reliability.—N. Y. Mail and Express. 

It is well known that the furs manufactured by 
C. C. Shayne, 103 Prince Street, are the very best to 
be had. Elegant styles, perfect-fitting garments, have 
secnred the leading position in the trade for this 
house.—N. Y. Evening Telegram. 

The most fashionable furs the coming season will 
be seal-skin Newmarkets and Paletots, plain and 
trimmed, 52 to 58 inches long, and Sacques, close fit- 
ting, 24 to 45 inches long. The garments manufac- 
tured by C. C, Shayne, leading furrier, 108 Prince 
Street, N. Y. (formerly of Broadway), are the recog- 
nized standard styles, and are adopted by the best 
merchants of the country. All goods produc ed by 
this house are made from selected skins, yroperly 
cured and dressed, and are thoroughly relis ‘ole in ev- 
ery particular. The moderate prices at which they 
are offered should be an inducement to both whole- 
sale and retail buyers.—N. Y. World. 

A visit to Mr. Shayne’s establishment will repay the 
trouble. Entering the salesroom, the visitor finds on 
either hand large glass showcases, arranged in which 
ure displayed some of the elegant goods for which 
this firm has secured so deserved a reputation. On 
the one hand are bales of the finest Alaska seal, Hud- 
son Bay otter, Lake Superior beaver, and other valu- 
able pelts, the dressing and deodorizing of which is a 
specialty, and the leather of which is rendered as soft 
as chamois, The seal-skins are procured direct from 








London importers, and only one quality, and that the | 


finest procurable, are in demand for Mr. Shayne’s trade, 
These are prepared most carefully, cut up into gar- 
ments, and put together by skilled hands. 

In the salesroom all varieties of furs and styles are 
on exhibition—seal and otter dolmans, paletots, ul 
sters, circulars, and Newmarkets. Here are to be 
found seal sacques ranging in pric e from $150 to $250, 
according to length and size; seal jackets, $100 to 
$150; Newmarkets and paletots from $250 to $400; 
dolmans from $250 to $500, and even at higher figures, 
which are regulated by the costliness of the trimming. 
The two top floors are devoted to the manyfacturing 
department. Here the various skins are prepared, cut 
up, blocked, and put through all the various opera- 
tions from which they emerge finished garments, 
Besides these goods, on which Mr. Shayne stakes his 
reputation, there is an infinite variety of furs for oth- 
er purposes. There are muffs of various kinds and 
patterns, carriage robes in all the skins suitable for 
such uses, gentlemen's fur-lined and seal-skin over- 
coats, caps, and gloves, &c., and all from skins that 
are specially selected for this house, which is now 
recognized as the leading New York Fur Establish- 
ment.—N. ¥. Daily Graphie. 
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IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, & RETAILERS. 
GENERAL DRY GOODS. 


Orders and requests for samples sent to our 
Mail Order Department will receive special and 


prompt attention. 


N26KN28 Cheolwwt St 
Philadelphia 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
Wilton & Brussels 
CARPETS 


HALLS & STAIRS. 


OF ALL WIDTHS, IN SPECIAL, EXCLUSIVE 
DESIGNS, NOT SHOWN BY ANY OTHER 
HOUSE. 
JOHN F. ORNE, 
904 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Correspondence Invited. 


DRY GOODS 20H NEW ore 


Mail Orders promptly and LOWEST PRICES. 


carefully filled. 
Silks, Dress Goods, Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, 
and Underwear, Gloves, Ribbons, Shoes, &c., 
assortment, at prices unusually low. 
Fall and Winter Catalogue (now in press) sent on 
application. 


Le Boutillier - 23d 
Street, 
Brothers, 


NEW YORE. 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
The 39th Annual Session opens October 4th. A 3 
years’ graded course is given in Spring and ae 
terms. Address Raonrt L. Boniry, M.D., Dean, N 
College Ave. and 2ist St., Philadelphia. 





How t 6ure 
Sin § Scalp. 
DISEASES 





HE MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 
and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Cutiovra Remrpies, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrovra Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Cuticura Reso.yent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to ecrofula. 

Sold every hare Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soar, 2c. 
Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue AND 
Curmtoat Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


|< 7“ les, blackheads, chapped and oily = 
Sa in prevented by Cutiovra Soar. 


Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Curiouna Anti-Patn Piaster, the 
only pain- “killing plaster. 25e. 


RELIEF AT LAST! 


TrRapE [Q@. X).] Make. 


CALUMET 
CORSET CLASP. 


NO MORE STRAINING. 
Unfasten Your Corset Standing or 
tting. 














OLD STYLE. 


NEW STYLE. 

















No Bruised Hands. Press Protected by 
Elastic Strap. 


Recommended by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 


Insist upon aries, it in your Corsets. Send 
for sample 25 cents. 


HAFF & WALBRIDCE, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
76 LEONARD ST., N. Y¥. 
For sale by all Dealers. 


. WARNER’S 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR, 


Made of pure Camel’s Hair 
and fine Australian Wool. 
It is the best Underwear made 
It is the most durable. 
It is free from all dye. 
It will not irritate the skin. 
It has special electric prop- 
erties. 
protection 
rere) el Samm of: bi- lag am 
ia f-taae-laleMaatcll- lar: Be 
Manufactured in al!’ st 
Women and Children. 
leading merchants. 





against 
rheuma-= 


les for Men, 

For sale by all 
Catalogue, with 
prices, sent on application. 


Warner Bro’s, 359 Broadway, N, Y, 


Branch, 257 State St., Chicago. 


Ls 


4 CHILDREN 


WEAR THE 
LG tion ne 









FAL no shen. Sond for descriptive circular, 


~ ay ee nufacturers, 


MARSHALL, FIEL 


7 EHICAGO, 
Oisste WESTERN Loe 
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ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


eR errr errr etree 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been-fally tested 
Your 


and endorsed by thonsands of housekeepers. 
grocer onght to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
| D.S.WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa. 
| PEERLESS DYES &ts.tS.tec. 














ONE OF A SERIES OF PICTURES REPRESENTING COFFEE CULTURE. WATCH FOR THE NEXT, 





SCENE ON A COFFEE PLANTATION 
————-CONTROLLED BY 


FINEST 


BEAL. BRAND. 





Coffee of A merica. 
air-tight tin ca 


USADE BLEN 


coffees. 


ES whole roasted (un 


EE 


opportunit 
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Canfield Seamless 
Dress Shields. 


*Nellic, you have 
ruined that dresa, 
because you did not 
have a& CANFIELD 
DRESS SHIELD.” 









Pat, in U. S. and dinia 
Only reliable Shield made. Have been worn by 
more than six million ladies. Sales five times that of 
any other Shield made in U.S. or Europe. Beware 
of imitations, 
Sampie Parr, by mail, 25 Cents. 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 


86 Leonard St., New York. 
rT \R. T. FELIX GOU RAU D'S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 










tamer ’ 
D and defies detection 
the test of 30 years, and is 

jess we petra it te 


It pe te od 
— 
= 


PURIFIES 
AS WELI. AS 
Beautifies the Skil, 





aa the least harmful of 
al. the Skin pr 
tions."’ For sale by 
Dresniets ses iF a 
« 





FERD. T. HOPKINS, Preprictor, 48 Bond St., 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., 


SPECIAL TO L ADIES. 
F 2 ec E! | Full description of Garnier’s 


Tallor System of Dress-cut- 
ting. Can be learned at her own home by any lady 
that can read. Teaches how to cut every garment 
worn to Fit Perfectly without change of seam. 
Every lady wants it. Agents Wanted in every city 
and town in the U.S. to teach this system. Salary or 
commission paid. Send for termsto Agents. Address 

M.J.GARNIER & CO., Inventors, 


Reference: German National bank. 





SUPERFLUOUS 


Mime. 
eific is 


MAIR. 


Julian’s 8 
the only unfaili ~~ 
nently all annoying disfig~ 
urements from face 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturons 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jurtan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 


WHITE TAR SOAP 


Has no equal in preventing and curing Skin Diseases, 
Ask for it. Drug and Dry-Goods Stores. 
THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren Street, N. ¥. 


| CURE... DEAF 
: the 


Pecx's Parent Impaoven Ousaionep 























work of See natoral drum. _ Invisi- 
and alwavsin posi- 
antion, music, even 
{ distinctly. Send for 
iNustrated book with testimonials, 
FREE Address F. HISCOX, 853 

Mention this paper 

















You can live at home and make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


OFFE! 


its richness and delicacy of flavor. 
Warranted not to contain a orame 


suit your taste as no other coffee will 


free by mail a 1-4 pound of Seal Brand Coffee. 
CHASE & SANBORN, 94 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ranning | 


536 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


remedy for removing perma- | 


and | 


CHASE & SANBORN. 


[OUR COFFEES HAVE A, NATIONAL | RERU TATION REPRESENTING 


JAVA and MOCHA, 
surpassing all others 
Justly called The Aristocratic 


Always packed whole roasted (unground) in 2 lb. 


A skilful blending of strong, fla- 
vory and aromatic high grade 
Rio bean, and guaranteed to 
at a moderate price. Always 


round), in 1 lb. air-tight parchment packa a 
e are exclusively an importing house, sellin 
only to dealers 
of testing our famous coffee before buying, we will, upon 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of can and postage, send 


But to give consumers an 
Address 
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THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Nov, 15, 1887), 


the greatest comfort of the 


age, elegant, natural, and 

durable, for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upws wd. Infrin gers will be duly prosecuted 

The most beautiful SW re HES, naturally wavy or 


straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; 
our own make, from $1.50 upward 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY, 

the finest and largest assortment in the couutry, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artists. Sham- 

pooing, hair dyeing on the premises,any desirable shade, 


not 





J.S. FRY & SONS, Bristo!, England. 
Est. 1728. 36 Prize Medals Mfs. Chocolate & Cocoa 
Fry’s Pure Chocolate 

for al domestic pur- 

poses—baking, making 

confectior ery, or “cho- 

colate’ is the best in 

soe world. 4g Ib. cakes 

zach wrapped. Forsale 





: = best retail 
and at wholesale by Austin Nionors & Co., Importers 
and W holesale Grocers, New Y¥ e Grocers, New Ye ork. 


S"COCOANUT 


grocers, 


PRESERVED 
HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS,PIESano CAKES. 
Recommended by best Housekeepers, In pound and 
half-pound packages. Axi your hte rer for it. 

A trial sample free on request. 


__ CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA, — 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEINC ESTABLISHMENT. 
(Established 1819.) 


Orrtces: 9S Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
610 Gth Ave., 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 








Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
interest. $7,056,800 of 

% ? 

i 
to investors with- 
Savings Certificates always on hand for sale-— 
ward. Full —— regarding our various securi- 

LAWRENCE, KANSAS; or 


INVESTMENTS 
SAFE Capital, $750,000 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 

interest and principal 
out delay or the loss of a dollar. Real Estate 
In Savings rtments, in amounts of $5 and up 
ties furnished b; 
New York Manat, ‘Benny DICKINSON, 319 Broadway. 


Surplus, $355,016 

business we have loaned $11,494 ,600, paying from 
have been returned 

First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds and 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
J.B.WA TKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 







Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by drnggists or sent by-mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 











TQYHE BEST PREVENTION against dresses fading. 
| 1 Pamphlet free. THE ALBOS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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HOME LIFE. 


WIFE. “WHAT IS THE MATTER, JOHN? YOU ARE THE MOST IMPATIENT MAN I EVER 
a 


HUSBAND (struggling to button his shirt). ‘I CAN'T FIND THIS DINGED BUTTON-HOLE,” 
WIFE (placidly). ‘HAVE YOU LOOKED UNDER THE BUREAU FOR IT?” 


FACETIZ. 


A LEeaRNep man of Genoa claims to have discovered that Colambus 
was morose and solemn, while Vespucci was Americus. 





LONGEVITY. 

“Longevity? I shonid say longevity did run in the family,” said Mrs. 
Spriggins. “ Why, John was six foot two, Bill was six foot four, and 
George he had more lon- 
gevity than any man 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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A TYPE-WRITTEN LOVE-LETTER. 


—_—_o——— 





ever see. He was six foot } 
seven if he was a foot.” | 
queens | 
It is believed that the 
human race is so called to 
distinguish it from the 
horse race, which is, as a 
rule, a most inhuman race. 


——g——__ 
A SURE CURE. 

Citizen. “ What are you | 
doing with that man ?” 

Po.ticeman. “I've just 
arrested him.” 

Crtmen. “ But he’s as 
deaf as a post.” 

Potiorman. “He'll get 
his hearing before the 
magistrate.” 

—_——_>—_—_ 

The Audubon Society | 
has a great fleld in New 
York teaching the damo- 
zel of the period that 
b-i-r-d does not spell boyd. 

ps eee a 


it was 80 excessively 
warm at some of the sum- 
mer resorts last week that | 
even a dove-cote was op- 
pressive, and had to be A a a —_ 
taken off 

ee 
ANCESTORS. 

Mes. Matarnor. “M 
hueband is very fond of 
antiques. He has everything, he says, but ancestors, and I must sayI | 
don’t see why, a8 business is good, he don’t buy ‘em.”’ 


PRISON CLO’ES "LL GIVE ME AWAY.” 


toad Pai 
A FRANK CRITICISM. 
“ What do you think of my poem in the Gazette, Wilkins 2?” 
“It wae a remarkable piece of work. One thing about it I thonght 
war particularly wonderful.” 
* What was that?” 
“That the Gazette ever published it.” 
I eee 
A Shakespearean student asserts that. the bard of Avon was no sluggard, 
but aman of action, A sort of “do Bill,” as it were. 
etninasttilgpiemeatioeas 
THE WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS. 
The Chinese farmers often gain, 
And very rarely lose, , 
Becanse they never fail to minf 
Their peas and quenes. 
commuuant@petiqneame 
Taken a8 a whole, the Indians, although illiterate are the best red race 
in the world. 

















VERY LIKELY. 

HE. “JAKE, QUIT YER TALKING AT THE TABLE. Now 
LEMME KETCH YE OPENIN’ YER MOUTH AGIN WHILE YE’RE 
EATIN’, AN’ I'LL SEND YE "WAY FROM THE TABLE HUN- 
ery.” 





ESCAPED CONVICT. “ DE TROUBLE Is, DESE 
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Dear Phyllis, this love note of mine, I think it should be stated, 
Like most notes written by machine, has been dictated ; 

But, Phyllis sweet, I also would this bit of news impart: 

The one who dictates now to me, my love, ’s my heart. 


Consistency is a jewel, but a study of potentates is quite convincing 
that consistency is rarely one of the crown-jewels, 








A FRIENDLY SERVICE. 


LINGUISTIC. 





“TLL TIX THEM ALL RIGHT, OLE FEL- 
LER.”’ 


Joviat Bacurror. “ Well, Charlie my boy, I hear you are going abroad 
this fall?” 

Youne Anoio-mantac. “ Ya-as, I 
most of my time in London, yer know 

J.B. “To acquire the language, I suppose.” 


expect to go—er—I shall spend 


THE RETORT COURTEOUS. 
YOUNG LADY (wishing to be affable). “‘ AUNTY, CAN YOU 


DIRECT ME TO—” 
RESPECTABLE COLORED MATRON. 
AUNTY; I's YO’ EKAL !” (EQUAL). 


“J AIN'T YO’ 


“THERE YOU ARE—A INGLISH TOURIST.” 








A BOOMERANG. 


HE (a new arrival at country hotel, to unknown lady). ‘‘ AW—HAVE YOU BEEN LONG A CAP- 
TIVE IN THIS—ER—MENAGERIE ?” 

SHE. ‘* YOU CAN HARDLY CALL ME A CAPTIVE; PERHAPS KEEPER WOULD BE BETTER; 
FOR | AM THE WIFE OF THE SHOWMAN, AND HAVE TO HELP FEED THE ANIMALS,” 


SHABBY TREATMENT. 
Rariroap Orrtorar. ‘‘I am exceedingly sorry, but I cannot renew 
your pass.” 
Crrizen (indignantly). “ Wh-at ! 


And I’ve had a pass on your road 
for fifteen years! 


Is that the way you treat old customers ?” 


iniaiiitllpenicininnese 
BECOMING, 


Mrs. Suarrerone. “ Do notice, major, what a lot of color Mrs. Longh- 
neck has to-night.” 


a oe te == Mason Drvrnoven. 
** Ah, yes, I see,” 
Mes. 8S. ‘Don’t you 


think so much blosh is 
becoming ?” 

Tur Mason. “ Ah, yes! 
So much blash is very ap- 
propriate with so little 
gown!”’ 

—__a—— 

That was acontradictory 
sort of an effusion written 
by a discharged clerk to 
his former employers : 

September 1, 1888, 
Roe & Doe: 
GENTLEMEN,—You are 
no gentlemen. 
Respectfully yours, 
Joun Surin. 
ionlemimniligieviciinimam 


NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 


Youne Man (to editor). 
“ Did you receive a poem 
from me, sir?” 

Epitor. ‘I 
did.” 

Youne Man. “After 
looking it over, were you 
able to do anything with 
it?” 

Evrror. “ Yes, I had just 
strength enough left to 
throw it in the basket.” 


believe I 





salhaaieealpeesitlt 
A health journal wants 
to know what is the best 
position in which to sleep. 
We should say some such position as proof-reader on the Congressiun- 
al Record or one of our comic papers. 
a SAT SL 
REVENGE IS SWEET. 
“T'll get even with you some day,” said Dumley in a threatening tone 
of voice, “ and don’t you forget it.” ; - : 
“ All right, Dumley,” was the good-natured reply, ‘I will write a receipt 
any time you like.” 
a an 


Chinese maidens invariably have almond eyes. Chestuut and hazel 
eyes are most prominent in this country. 
a 


R THERE. 


The oyster cometh forth with sadness— 
Au air of settled gloom hath he. 

The clam grows clamorous with gladness 
And shouts aloud with ghoulish glee. 

The oyster’s day of quiet’* ®ver, 
His peaceful slumbers all are slept; 

The clam for eight months gocs to clover, 
For R has come with genial Sept 
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A PREVENTIVE. 

“Laws, Mrs. HOKUM, WOT YOU GOT THAT STRING TIED TO 
ZEBULION’S FEET FER; ER IS IT SOME UV HIS TRICKS?” 

“No, M; I'VE HOBBLED "IM TO KEEP "IM FROM WALKIN’, HE's 
THAT HEAVY, IF HE WALKS TOO EARLY I'M FEARED IT 'LL MAKE 
1M BOW-LEGGED. THEIR LITTLE LIMBS HAIN’T VERY STRONG NO- 
HOW, YOU KNOW.” 
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